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Cut Costs with ORMICA’ On-the-Job 
WALL APPLICATIONS 


New methods of applying Formica to wall areas pressure application at the job site. 

with Formica Fast Dry Cement have architects By using two or more colors of Formica, endless 
and building management specifying huge areas of numbers of interesting personalized designs can be 
what was once considered a luxury material. created. Your local Formica representative can 
It is no longer necessary to pre-veneer Formica in suggest fresh new Formica wall treatments. 


a shop. Contact bond adhesives permit fast low 
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FORMICA CORPORATION 


Oe ls + 
Vertical Surfaces’’. Write for form #670. ‘ Subsidiary of 


Full “‘how-to-do-it’”’ information on applying 
Formica to walls is included in a new booklet 





c VYANANTI DD > 
4602-7 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
In Canada: Arnold Banfield & Co. Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


Please send me your new booklet ‘‘Vertical Surfaces” 
Form #670. 
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Design by Jerome Snyder. 
An excerpt from “A New Century 
Beckons” (see p. 127) 
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City of glass 


The new buildings in Corning, N.Y., are all glass but only half window. 
They demonstrate a new kind of big window: tall and narrow to let in light 
and view but to keep out heat and cold. 


Tomorrow’s school today 


In eight short years the youthful and energetic Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & 
Associates have swung themselves up into position as tep school architects. 
There is virtually no path of school progress that they have not explored. A 
scrutiny of where they have been and where they are going. 


Art Nouveau—new again 


Today’s search for a richer architecture puts new light on the prophetic 
work of a Belgian architect, Victor Horta, who mixed delight with design. 


A new century beckons 


In a lighthearted centennial tribute to the American Institute of Architects, 
Artist Jerome Snyder spoofs the shape of things to come—a gallery of 
whimsical drawings and caricatures. 


An aluminum pavilion 

Architect Yamasaki explores the possibilities of modern, machine-made 
ornament for the Detroit sales office of Reynolds Metals. Result: a lacy 
sunscreen of sawed-off pipe sections around a building of great distinction. 
The dreary deadlock of public housing 

On trial for 20 years, a great reform effort has failed to outgrow its weak- 
nesses. A critical reassessment by Catherine Bauer. 

Two artful interiors 

A showroom by Laverne, finished with surprise and subtle sales appeal, and 
an apartment by Lustig, remodeled with invention and craftsmanship. 
Row houses for cities 

A much misused and architecturally neglected building type begins a re- 
spectable comeback because it promises some new answers to urban decay. 
Easing steel 


The burgeoning demand for structural shapes has forced steelmakers to 
boost their production facilities, and now, for the first time in two years, a 
break in the critical steel shortage seems in sight. 


The new adhesives 


Pioneered in the air, a growing family of adhesives is beginning to play a 
vital part in modern building techniques. 


Laminated timbers 


An old bonding technique, using new adhesives, is moving wood back into 
the structure of big buildings. 


Abroad 


A continuing review of international building. 


Footnote 
A department dedicated to the lighter side of building—a one-picture essay. 
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Warehouses in Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Columbus, Ohio, and San Leandro, Calif., contain over 365,000 sq. ft. of 24-gage Tufcor. 


Why Rexall chose 82 acres of TUFCOR® 


| Newesme, to give better service, handle more volume 
and cut marketing cost, Rexall Drug Co. is now erecting 
a series of spacious one-story warehouses across the U. S. 
The roof system chosen for four of these new buildings is 
Tufcor tough-temper steel deck and lightweight insulating 
concrete with a built-up roof. Why Tufcor? Because galva- 
nized Tufcor offers a strong structural deck for insulating 





REXALL CHIEF ENGINEER J. E. Deal says, 
“The positive fire resistance of Tufcor with 
insulating concrete means savings on sprinkler 
heads. We also save several thousand dollars 
on each job by not having to paint the gal- 
vanized underside of Tufcor. Sheet corruga- 
tions fit together nicely, which means 
placing is fast and easy. Tough-temper steel 
makes Tufcor flexible yet strong. Availability 
of Tufcor is also good. Two weeks from the 
day I ordered sheets, they were on the way! 
On the Columbus job, we placed and welded 
98,200 sq. ft. of Tufcor in just 7 work days.” 


ARCHITECT-CONTRACTOR REPRESENT- 
ATIVE on the Baltimore job, E. L. Wieringa 
of Indenco, Inc., says, ““Tufcor installation is 
fast. Sheets are light and easy to handle. 
Square-foot coverage is good. By covering two 
spans with a 14’ sheet, we were able to weld a 
sheet to 3 joists at one time. Spot welding is a 
snap and Tufcor is safe to walk around on. 
These sheets hold the entire building together. 
They transfer thrust, give a lot of lateral 
strength and develop a good diaphragm. You 
notice it the minute you weld sheets down. 
Tufcor strength is a wonderful safety factor.” 


concrete, is quickly and easily applied, makes possible a light- 
weight, low-cost roof system with positive vapor barrier and 
maximum fire safety. Read what members of Rexall’s build- 
ing team say about this modern roof system. In their com- 
ments below, you will find many reasons why Tufcor may be 
the one right roof system for your next job. Like more informa- 
tion? Contact Granco home or district office. Attn: Dept. F-77, 





CONCRETE APPLICATOR on Baltimore job, 
R. C. Bollinger of EVA, Inc., says, “This was 
our first experience with Tufcor but in 4 
couple of days my crew was operating eff. 
ciently. Tufcor is easy to place and weld. We 
got 12,000 sq. ft. per day from a four-man 
crew. Sheets are cut to fit building frame. 
We eliminated double handling by placing 
them directly from a mobile buggy. With 
Tufcor, you walk around as freely as you do 
on the ground—no planking is needed. We've 
poured insulating concrete over other systems 
but Tufcor is easier and structurally stronget, 
helps keep labor costs down.” 




















Washington budget battle: President favors 
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renewal program; bill lifts college loan rate 


In the particularly confusing budget 
battle in Washington, it was still un- 
certain how various building or con- 
struction aid programs would finally 
fare. 

But the gyrations of Congress and 
the administration as they both tried to 
“economize,” yet not curb any “essen- 
tial” or beneficial programs, took some 
strange twists last month, marked, as 
the Christian Science Monitor observed, 
by “some tragedy and not a little 
comedy.” The convolutions affecting 
some of the most important programs: 
Urban renewal—President Eisenhower 
gave very strong backing to the prin- 
ciple of renewal—but simultaneously 
seemed to suggest that new appropria- 
tions for such work nonetheless could 
be trimmed. 

“I am very heartily in favor of the 
urban renewal program,” said the 
President. But in reply to a question 
about the $75 million urban renewal 
reduction in the administration’s hous- 
ing bill, he seemed to favor reduced ap- 
propriations: “There is already estab- 
lished a reserve fund [$100 million that 
can be released at the discretion of the 
President] in this field that could be 
used ... [and] the new appropriations 
authority could be reduced to that de- 
gree.” 

In any event, when the House bank- 
ing committee reported out the housing 
bill it provided for the full $250 million 
for the next fiscal year the President 
had originally proposed in his budget 
message, and in the Senate this month 
Committee Chairman John Sparkman 
(D, Ala.) was going to lead the drive 
for a full $250 million appropriation. 
College housing—tThe bill reported by 
the House committtee provided for only 
$150 million of new funds requested by 
Cole—$25 million under the Presi- 
dent’s budget message recommendation. 
But the interest rate would be raised to 
814%, instead of the current 27%.% 
rate which results in a net loss to the 
Treasury. 

Capitol—Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand (R, 
Calif.) introduced a bill to repeal pre- 
vious appropriations for the $42 million 
of alterations to the Capitol, including 
more than $17 million to extend its 
East front. Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin also favored postponing this 


controversial project as long as Con- 
gress is “asking everybody else to tight- 
en their belts to hold down government 
spending.” Four other Republican rep- 
resentatives introduced “economy” bills 
to postpone construction of the new 
$64 million House office building—cur- 
rently in the excavation stage. 

Sewage Plants—A House committee cut 
$50 million in US grants to help com- 
munities build sewage plants from 
Health, Welfare and Education Dept. 
legislation, but the full House, 231-to- 
185, restored the funds in the bill. 





Steiner heads URA; 
W. Mason to HHFA post 


Three top US housing and renewal po- 
sitions were filled last month, 

HHF Administrator Cole appointed 
methodical and deliberate Richard L. 
Steiner as commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Adminis- 
tration. URA’s new 
boss (deputy commis- 
sioner since 1954, 
and acting commis- 
sioner since James 
Follin resigned last 
August), said Cole, 
“is recognized na- 
tionally as one of 
the ablest profes- 
sional men in the field of city planning 
and urban renewal.” He was graduated 
from Yale in civil engineering, from 
M.I.T. incity planning, and later studied 
traffic engineering at Harvard, real 
estate at Johns Hopkins. From 1946 to 
1954 he was director of the Baltimore 
redevelopment commission. Cole’s sev- 
en months delay in advancing Steiner 
recalled a story of Steiner’s own refusal 
to be hasty rather than thorough: of- 
fered a position with the old USHA in 
the job-drought thirties, unemployed 
Steiner amazed friends and agency of- 
ficials alike when he did not accept it 
immediately, but replied, “I’ll think 
about it a week and let you know.” 
(After a week, he accepted.) 

One of Steiner’s first actions as com- 





STEINER 


























missioner was the appointment of Sid 
Jagger as assistant commissioner for 
operations, primarily liaison between 
URA Washington headquarters and its 
six regional offices. Jagger, a former 
Kansas legislator, joined HHFA’s Ft. 
Worth office in Feb. ’55, since August 
that year has been a special assistant to 
Cole on diversified operational matters, 
including renewal. 

As HHFA deputy administrator, 
HHFA’s No. 2 position, vacant since 
the appointment of Frank J. Meistrell 
as Flood Indemnity Administrator last 
October, Cole named Walker Mason, 59, 
Providence business and civic leader. 
Mason was Boston regional director for 
the War Production Board; from 1946 
to 1950 was executive vice president of 
the Narragansett Electric Co., and for- 
merly was chairman of the Providence 
Community Fund. 


GSA plans building beside 
White House park 


GSA released last month a “prelimi- 
nary sketch study” of the way it pro- 
posed to change the Jackson Place 
blockfront on the left (west) side of 
Lafayette Park, which is the square or 
“President’s Park” right in front of the 
White House (see cut). 

On the north end of the block (r) 
historic Decatur house would be re- 
tained, and on the south a new counter- 
part structure built to give “balance” to 
the block. In between GSA would set 
a low, monumental four-story «nd pent- 
house government building, with a mas- 
sive seven-story section in the rear that 
would front on 17th St. 

GSA has approval to erect a govern- 
ment office building on this block to cost 


up to $27.4 million under the lease-pur- 
chase program, but that was suspended 
three months ago by GSAdministrator 
Franklin G. Floete to help curb “in- 
flation.” In the meantime, however, 
GSA intends to commission a private 
architectural office to prepare designs. 
Also undoubtedly ahead are torrents of 
debate on the appropriateness of such a 
facade for Lafayette Park, and whether 
that should be preserved as a residential 
atmosphere “forecourt for the White 
House,” or become mainly a “light 
court” for huge government buildings 
—see editorial, p. 105. 

In the block immediately west of the 
White House, Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates, of Cleveland, special consultants 
on White House office space needs, pro- 
posed a $25.5 million Executive Office 
building that would replace the grim 
old former State-War-Navy building. 
This would be linked to the White 
House by tunnel, and would allow the 
White House to become primarily a 
residential structure once more. No 
authorizations or appropriations for 
such a building have been voted yet. 
The first step would be a report on the 
Heller proposal by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Presidential Office Space, 
scheduled next month. 





Civic group doubles bid 
for St. Louis land 


In St. Louis, the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Corp., organized by a large num- 
ber of the city’s business and civic 
leaders, bowed to Washington head- 
quarters of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration and more than doubled its 
offer for 6.6 acres of choice Memorial 
Plaza redevelopment land just a few 








blocks from the heart of the city’s cep. 
tral business area’ (AF, Dee. '56), 

Besides raising its bid from $450,000 
to $920,000, the corporation came up 
with an unusual twist for financing its 
acquisition of the site in today’s tight 
money market. As an ordinary corpora- 
tion it would obtain, in effect, what 
the Post-Dispatch described as “a goy- 
ernment loan [US] to cover the $920,- 
000 purchase price with interest not 
to exceed 344%.” 

This was one of four “conditions” 
the corporation attached to its new 
offer. Technically, there was no author- 
ity for a federal agency to make such 
a loan to the corporation. But quite 
adroitly all the benefits of such a loan 
covering the full purchase price would 
be achieved indirectly. 

The city’s Land Clearance for Rede- 
velopment Authority would borrow 
$920,000 from URA as a “temporary” 
five-year loan at the current federal 
long-term borrowing rate of 344% 
(longer “definitive” loans from URA 
cost an extra 1%, or currently 444%). 
In effect, the local agency would use 
this sum to “buy” the land from it- 
self, and while it retained title it would 
lease the property to the building cor- 
poration on condition that it purchase 
it for $920,000 as soon as construction 
on it was completed, or at least within 
five years. The rent would be 5% of 
$920,000, but on taking title 35% of 
all the rent would be applied retroac- 
tively to the purchase price, thus cut- 
ting net costs to the corporation for all 
its interim benefits from this federal 
loan to only 344%. 

Under the corporation’s other three 
“conditions,” all approved by Washing- 
ton and being drafted into formal con- 
tract form last month, the corporation 
would be permitted to add a large office 
tower to the 1,100-unit $17 million 
apartment project, or it could withdraw 
from the whole deal if it was unable 
to obtain an FHA commitment, or find 
“satisfactory” financing for the housing 
within an unspecified period. 

Sidelight: apparently overlooking the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard, 
two churches left on the project site 
that agreed to pay $3.75 and $3.20 per 
sq. ft. for parcels that would enlarge 
their settings were requesting recon- 
sideration of these prices by the Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Authority. 
Criticizing the agency as having been 
“rather ungenerous” in dealing with 
the churches, one pastor said: “We 
were put in the same class as those 
who would use the land for commer- 
cial profit.” 
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Spaniards win $25,000 
Reynolds Award 


Young Madrid Architect Rafael de la 
Joya, 35, his younger partner, Manuel 
Barbero-Rebelledo, 32, and his youth- 
ful brother-in-law, Architect Cesar 
Ortiz Echagiie, 31, last month won the 
first annual $25,000 R. S. Reynolds 
Memorial Award for the “most signifi- 
eant contribution to the use of alumi- 
num in the building field.” 

The prize-winning architecture con- 
sists of dining and lounge facilities for 
2,000 executives, office and factory 
workers of the SEAT auto plant at 
Barcelona—including space adaptable 
for use as an exhibition hall or cocktail 
and reception room for visitors (see 
cuts). SEAT’s president (Echagiie’s 
father) specified that the structure take 
into account that “lunchtime should be 
for physical and spiritual relaxation of 
workmen engaged ... in humdrum as- 
sembly-line production,” also should be 
light, to avoid expensive filled-land 
foundations, inexpensive to maintain. 

To preclude “anonymous crowding,” 
the architects designed five separate 
halls (plus kitchen) combined with six 
gardens and courts, all unified through 
a series of covered walks. For weight 
reduction and corrosion resistance they 
used aluminum for frame and roof, 
glass and brick for walls. “Aluminum 
and brick were treated austerely, with- 
out any plastering or coating to impair 
their esthetic value, and always inde- 
pendently without mingling.” 

Despite their youth, Joya and Bar- 
bero (both Madrid University 50) head 
the largest architectural office in Spain, 
with a staff of 75 licensed designers. 
Their work has included US air and 
haval base buildings, a 13-story Madrid 
office for the Instituto de Construcciones 
de Cemendo. On the boards: a mam- 
moth new Madrid suburb to house 100,- 
000 persons when completed. 

The jury: Architects George Bain 
Cummings, Willem M. Dudok, Percival 

man, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
and Edgar I. Williams. 
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PANDU 


POOL ADDS INTEREST to biggest garden 
courtyard, flanked by clerical dining hall (1), 
workers’ mess (background). 


YOUTHFUL PRIZE WINNERS (i to r): Cesar 
Ortiz Echagiie, 31, and the classmates and 
partners Rafael de la Joya, 35, and Manuel 
Barbero-Reboiledo, 32. 


AIR VIEW shows factory (foreground), ex- 
ecutive and clerical buildings (1), three 
workers’ halls, kitchen (background). 
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Trinity is the whitest white cement judged by any standard. 
It is whitest in the bag . . . whitest in the mix . . . whitest 
in the finished job! You can see the extra whiteness with 
the naked eye! Trinity White is a true portland cement. > 
T 


It meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. Use it for > ° 
architectural concrete units; stucco, terrazzo; cement yUuM 

paint; light-reflecting surfaces; mass or contrast; or 

wherever the purity of white and the purity of color tints THE WHITES WHITE CEMENT 


is desirable in concrete or masonry. Trinity Division, 
General Portland Cement Co. 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. © Chicago * Dallas * Chattanooga * Tampa ° Los Angeles 
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BILL ENGDAHL, HEDRICH-BLESSING 
FERMI MEMORIAL PRIZE DESIGN 


From 355 entries in the design competition for 
an Enrico Fermi Memorial Pavilion in Chi- 
cago, jurors selected for the $5,000 first award 
this plan by Reginald Caywood Knight, 35, of 
Coral Gables, Fia., on leave from thse M.I.T. 
architecture department. Knight proposed a 
glass-walled auditorium in the round, its roof 
serving as a plaza for a group of institutional 
office buildings—part of the proposed Fort 
Dearborn Redevelopment and designed by Ar- 
chitects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill and pro- 
moted by Arthur Rubloff and a committee of 
Chicago businessmen. At night the translu- 
cent white marble plaza would glow from 
lights in the auditorium below. Jutting 80’ 
into the air: three sets of tubular carillons. 
Through these, said Knight, ‘‘architecture will 
be able to reach out and touch the lives of 
many more people than would be possible 
through vision alone.” 





Saarinen receives Howard 
Myers Memorial award 


The third presentation of the Howard 
Myers Memorial Award of $500 for the 
“best written, most progressive, most 
influential and original writing about 
architecture” was made last month to 
Eero Saarinen for his article in FORUM, 
July *58—“The Six Broad Currents of 
Modern Architecture.” This award was 
established in 1949 in memory of 
Forum’s former publisher by a group 
of his friends headed by Architect 
Wallace K. Harrison. The awards com- 
mittee of the Architectural League of 
New York, which holds the award funds, 
Were jurors for the most recent pres- 
entation. They considered articles that 
appeared in 30 different publications 
in 1953 to ’55. (Previous winners: Wal- 
ter Gropius, 1951, and Lewis Mumford, 
1953.) 
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Planners meet to discuss solutions to 
renewal, highway, suburban problems 


At a moment when they are in great 
demand to solve the physical problems 
of sprawling American cities, 1,500 of 
the nation’s top planners and officials 
got a new call to duty: “Mere” physi- 
cal planning—sometimes sneeringly re- 
ferred to as “project planning’”—is not 
enough, they were told by a succession 
of authoritative speakers. 

Suggestions varied. But the general 
tenor of many proposed at the San 
Francisco convention of the American 
Society of Planning Officials was this: 
you must plan for spiritual as well 
as physical needs; for improving the 
total environment, not just structures; 
for “multiple use” of highway rights- 
of-way, not just moving traffic; for ur- 
ban renewal in a wider sense, rather 
than a dab of Uncle Sam’s Sec. 221 
formula here, and a shot from his Sec. 
220 needle over there. 

Proclaimed repeatedly was the warn- 
ing that cities must “unite or die.” Ad- 
vocates of metropolitan government, 
regional city federations and such 
nebule had their innings. As one 
shrewder observer summed it up: 
“After a five-year romance with ‘urban 
renewal’ as the sure cure for what’s 
ailing American cities, the experts are 
back where they started years ago, talk- 
ing about metropolitan planning.” 

Most stirring call for action beyond 
the planner’s usual line of duty came 
from young, handsome Sarah Law- 
rence College president, Harold Taylor, 
Bronxville, N.Y.: 

“The planner who thinks of the 
spiritual needs of the people he serves 
will create a physical environment with 
rich social and psychological dimen- 
sions, . . . A community planned to 
bring together people of different races, 
color, ideas, religion, ages and income 
will give a richness to life which is im- 
possible to achieve in the communities 
whose central philosophy is one of iso- 
lation of the like-minded, the well-to-do, 
the white and the Christian, from the 
rest of the human race.” 

Plans for “isolation of the like- 
minded, or to use an uglier word, seg- 
regation of social classes” will cause 
America to lose its place in world af- 
fairs, Taylor said. He urged the plan- 
ner, together with the intellectual, to 
“think and talk, write and paint, design 
and plan as hard as he can, secure in 


the faith that in the community of 
scholars, thinkers, artists and citizens, 
his integrity will finally be known.” 

Timid planning has no place in Amer- 
ica, Taylor said, calling TVA “the 
greatest single accomplishment of the 
US, perhaps even of the world, in com- 
bining science with democracy.” And 
he lamented the lack of adventure so 
that now, even mentioning TVA “is 
considered close to advocating the over- 
throw of the capitalist system.” 

Ranking with Taylor as one of the 
most warmly received speakers was Dr. 
William A. Robson, professor of public 
administration at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, now 
visiting lecturer at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Said Robson: 

“Traditional areas and units of local 
government have become obsolete and 
irrelevant in the metropolitan area. 
They seldom, if ever, correspond to the 
facts of population, wealth or terri- 
tory. 

“Popular interest in government of 
the great city suffers from the divided 
allegiance of many citizens between 
place of work and residential areas. 
Many people who live in one place and 
earn a living in another suffer from 
a kind of political schizophrenia which 
prevents them from taking a whole- 
hearted interest in either.” 


Regional controls needed 


Robson advocated “two-tiered” gov- 
ernment: an over-all metropolitan gov- 
ernment to do the big jobs requiring 
regional coordination, leaving “purely 
local functions” to be carried out by 
minor local elected authorities. “The 
top-tier authority should be elected at 
large, for the whole metropolis. Only 
thus can we insure that it will be 
guided by regionally minded represen- 
tatives.” 

If metropolitan problems are not 
solved by democratic methods, they will 
be solved by undemocratic methods, 
Robson warned. “The specially created 
utility, road or other district has obvi- 
ous attractions as a quick cut to the 
solution of particular problems. .. . 
But it is undemocratic and politically 
irresponsible. . . . The removal of basic 
functions weakens the general structure 
of local government ... [and the spe- 

continued on p. 12 
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ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


Tuscumbia, Alabama : 





ROBBINS METALTONE VINYL TILE, in bronze, was used in this section of Standard-Vacuum’s execu- 
tive dining room to achieve contrast in the over-all decor. 


DESIGNER ACHIEVES VARIETY 
AND UNITY IN SPITE OF 
VAST FLOOR SPACE 


Achieving both variety and unity in 
a floor area covering 250,000 square 
feet is not an easy job for even the 
most versatile designer. Yet this was 
the problem Mrs. Helen O’Connell, in- 
terior designer for Eggers and Hig- 
gins, Architects, faced and solved in 
decorating Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company’s new international head- 


quarters at White Plains, New York. 

Mrs. O’Connell utilized celadon 
green and terra cotta as key colors on 
the corridor walls to achieve color har- 
mony throughout the building. This 
decor was enhanced by a special beige 
tone viny] floor tile specified by Mrs. 
O’Connell and made to her directions 
by Robbins Floor Products. 





PROOF OF PERFORMANCE 


Between 20- and 30-million people have tramped 
across these tiles since they were installed 51% 
years ago in Langley’s Cafeteria, New York 
City. Located at the entrance to the upstairs 
dining area, they have been scuffed and scraped 
hundreds of times daily. Yet they are still bright 
and beautiful—removed only because the cafe- 
teria is being replaced by a new building. 











PEOPLE PRAISE POMPEIIAN 


A number of architects and designers are 
already creating new designs utilizing our 
Pompeiian floor tile, the first vinyl tile ever 
to capture the surface appearance and tex- 
ture of true marble. Pompeiian’s natural lus- 
tre and easy maintenance enhance all kinds 
of areas in institutions, residences and com- 
mercial buildings at very low cost. 





GOT PLANS ON THE BOARD? 


Then you'll find this Robbins’ Architects Sam- 
ples Kit invaluable. It contains all the styles 
and colors in our vinyl, rubber and cork floor 
tiles. It’s worth $50 yet we're offering it free 
to every architect. Write today, on your let- 
terhead, please. 

Or if your kit needs replenishing, send it 
to us. We'll refill—add samples—return it to 
you. No obligation, of course. 


LIKE A FIRST-HAND LOOK? 


Do you know “What's New?” in floor styling, 
installation and maintenance? Or would you 
like to see how we make those fabulous 
floors? Robbins regularly invites architects to 
fly down to our Tuscumbia plant. Now we've 
expanded our fleet—acquired a Lockheed 
Lodestar to speed up these trips. This year, 
108 trips are scheduled from all over the 
country. Just call your Robbins distributor 
(he’s listed in the classified section of your 
phone book)—he’ll gladly make arrange- 
ments for you to enjoy some of our special 
Tuscumbia-brand Southern hospitality. 
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PEOPLE PRAISE POMPEIIAN 


A number of architects and designers are 
already creating new designs utilizing our 
Pompeiian floor tile, the first vinyl tile ever 
to capture the surface appearance and tex- 
ture of true marble. Pompeiian’s natural lus- 
tre and easy maintenance enhance all kinds 
of areas in institutions, residences and com- 








ROBBINS METALTONE VINYL TILE, in bronze, was used in this section of Standard-Vacuum’s execu- 
tive dining room to achieve contrast in the over-all decor. 


DESIGNER ACHIEVES VARIETY 
AND UNITY IN SPITE OF 
VAST FLOOR SPACE 


Achieving both variety and unity in 
a floor area covering 250,000 square 
feet is not an easy job for even the 
most versatile designer. Yet this was 
the problem Mrs. Helen O’Connell, in- 
terior designer for Eggers and Hig- 
gins, Architects, faced and solved in 
decorating Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company’s new international head- 


quarters at White Plains, New York. 

Mrs. O’Connell utilized celadon 
green and terra cotta as key colors on 
the corridor walls to achieve color har- 
mony throughout the building. This 
decor was enhanced by a special beige 
tone viny! floor tile specified by Mrs. 
O’Connell and made to her directions 
by Robbins Floor Products. 





PROOF OF PERFORMANCE 


Between 20- and 30-million people have tramped 
across these tiles since they were installed 512 
years ago in Langley’s Cafeteria, New York 
City. Located at the entrance to the upstairs 
dining urea, they have been scuffed and scraped 
hundreds of times daily. Yet they are still bright 
and beautiful—removed only because the cafe- 
teria is being replaced by a new building. 








mercial buildings at very low cost. 





GOT PLANS ON THE BOARD? 


Then you'll find this Robbins’ Architects Sam- 
ples Kit invaluable. It contains all the styles 
and colors in our vinyl, rubber and cork floor 
tiles. It’s worth $50 yet we're offering it free 
to every architect. Write today, on your let- 
terhead, please. 

Or if your kit needs replenishing, send it 
to us. We'll refill—add samples—return it to 
you. No obligation, of course. 


LIKE A FIRST-HAND LOOK? 


Do you know “What's New?” in floor styling, 
installation and maintenance? Or would you 
like to see how we make those fabulous 
floors? Robbins regularly invites architects to 
fly down to our Tuscumbia plant. Now we've 
expanded our fleet—acquired a Lockheed 
Lodestar to speed up these trips. This year, 
108 trips are scheduled from all over the 
country. Just call your Robbins distributor 
(he’s listed in the classified section of your 
phone book)—he’ll gladly make arrange- 
ments for you to enjoy some of our special 
Tuscumbia-brand Southern hospitality. 
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News 





cial district] tends to embark on em- 
pire building.” 

Other broad-gauge planning advo- 
cates criticized flaws in the new federal 
highway program and lambasted Con- 
gress for its failure to insist on com- 
prehensive planning to fit new roads 
into city and county networks. 

Predicted John T. Howard, M.I.T. as- 
sociate professor of planning and for- 
mer president of American Institute of 
Planners: 


“In the course of the next 20 years, 
the highways built under this act will 
have more effect upon the form and 
pattern of growth, and therefore upon 
the character and structure, of our 
metropolitan areas, than all the met- 
ropolitan planning done by any city 
planners in this country since 1945.” 

Washington also has lagged in rec- 
ognizing metropolitan planning as a 
national problem, Howard said. He 
called the HHFA assistance program 








GET IN TOUCH WITH TYLER FOR... 


first complete color 
exclusively for supermarkets 








Go right with color in the supermarket— 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., 
color experts. Covers Tyler equipment in 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, 
simplified.Wide range of selections. Store- 
tested. Write Store Planning Dept. for 
complete details, today. 


TYLER 


TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
Niles, Michigan 
Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Ave., Toronto 











system 





The Tyler Store Planning Department can help 
you take advantage of the very latest ideas in 
successful supermarket planning and operations. 
For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. 


NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- 
service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen 
Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33” merchandis- | 
ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” 
features that simplify, speed up installation; cut 
costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. 





Seeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 
Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. AF.5 
Niles, Michigan. 
Rush information on Tyler (1) Color Compatibility 
System [) Supermarket Planning Assistance [) Com- 
plete line of Food Refrigeration equipment for 
0) food stores [) restaurants, hotels, etc. 
NAME___ 


ADDRESS, 














“a feeble gesture in the right diree. 
tion . . . currently siphoning our Jim. 
ited reserve of planning talent into 
myriad little jobs of rewriting gy. 
urban zoning ordinances while the big 
job of metropolitan development coordi. 
nation goes undone.” 

A nonplanner, Louisville Courier. 
Journal Real Estate Editor Grady Clay 
called the “planning provisions” of the 
federal highway act “toothless” efforts 
at “shutting the barn door after the 
horse is stolen.” Both Clay and How. 
ard talked bitterly about singleminded 
highway departments. Said Clay: many 
state “highwaymen” are treating city 
planners and property owners as “the 
enemy” to be kept in the dark about 
road locations until the last minute. 

Too many new highways, said Clay, 
are being laid out to “follow lines of 
least resistance, cheapest land, or a 
politician’s rush for glory.” His recom- 
mendation: that new rights-of-way be 
considered as multiple-purpose routes 
for many ends: highways, mass transit, 
utilities, parks, drainage improvements, 
watershed projects, etc. 

For moments at the ASPO meeting, 
urban renewal appeared somewhat as 
the wonder boy who has arrived at 
pimply adolescence: unruly, changeable, 
with a host of unpredictable complica- 
tions. 

Julian H. Levi, executive director of 
the Southeast Chicago Commission, got 
the biggest reaction with his out-of- 
the-side-of-the-mouth “re-examination” 
of urban renewal. It turned into an 
analysis of all the irregular motives 
behind renewal. Sample: “In many 
cases, the whole concept of urban re 
newal represents the revolt of the ur- 
ban middle class who see themselves 
crushed in modern city living between 
public housing on the one hand and 
high-cost luxury accommodations on 
the other, with the only alternative 
being the monoclass suburb.” 


Levi espoused the “tear ’em down” 
view, saying that “meaningful urban 
renewal cannot operate without the re- 
moval of all kinds of structures in any 
one project area irrespective of con- 
dition.” But he also had some words 
of caution: “No urban renewal author- 
ity or even planner can play God. vee 
At best you stimulate the dynamics 
of community development in a given 
direction.” He spoke of “totality of 
approach,” urged more “homework and 
research,” plus a cut in acquisition 
costs of slum properties by aggressive 
code enforcement. The latter, he sal 
can “reduce the market value of slum 
properties by as much as a third.” 
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Projects 





A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


GIANT SAUCER ROOF FOR JET-AGE AIR TERMINAL 


An elliptical four-acre pre- 
stressed concrete roof (530’ on 
its longest axis) will project 
110’ beyond the walls on Pan 
American’s new $8 million ter- 
minal at New York’s Idlewild 
Airport. This roof will shelter 





passengers as they board and 
leave planes via “on-the-level” 
gangplanks from the second- 
floor waiting rooms. Departing 
passengers will enter the ter- 
minal from an elevated road- 
way; incoming passengers will 








leave it from ground level. 
Radial steel girders tied back 
by cables will support the roof. 
Architects-Engineers: Tip- 
petts- Abbett-McCarthy-Strat- 
ton; associate architects, Ives, 
Turano & Gardner. 





US PAVILION AT POZNAN 


“Made in USA” will be the 
theme of the first American 
trade-fair exhibit behind the 
Iron Curtain. New York Ar- 
chitect Reino Aarnio designed 
this dome-and-tower pavilion 
for the Poznan International 
Trade Fair next month. The 
geodesic style dome and the 
100’ tower will be fabricated 
in the US, erected on the site. 





CARNEGIE TECH LIBRARY 


As part of a $24.3 million 
building and development pro- 
gram, announced last month, 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, plans the 
library shown at right. De- 
signed by Carnegie alumni 
Lawrie & Green of Harris- 
burg, it will also have space 
for seminars, film and record 
libraries, 
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FRANK LOTZ MILLER 


TULANE CENTER HOUSING BALLROOM, POOL, CAFETERIA 


By 1959, lucky Tulane stu- 
dents will be able to swim, 
dance, eat, read, have a hair- 
cut and bowl, all under the 


same roof. Their center for all 
these activities, to cost $2.5 
million, was designed by Cur- 
tis & Davis, New Orleans. 








STONE-GLASS TEMPLE 


The rectangular design by 
A. W. Geller for Temple Beth- 
El, North Bellmore, New York, 
will provide space for a sanc- 
tuary and social hall seating 
850, a dining area for 455, and 
14 classrooms. 





ALL-GLASS HARLEM SCHOOL 


“Suburban” features for this 
elementary school in the heart 
of New York’s Harlem by 
Architects -Perkins-& Will in- 
clude expansive glass areas, 
four-room “cluster” towers. 








STUDENT-FAMILY QUARTERS 


An HHFA loan of $2.3 mil- 
lion to Tulane University will 
finance an eight-story apart- 
ment building (1) to house 
married students and faculty. 
Architects: Goldstein, Parham 
& Labouisse, associated with 
Dreyfous, Seiferth & Gibert, 
all of New Orleans. 
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NEW YORK INSURANCE TOWER 


Teachers Insurance & Annw- 
ity Assn. instead of being 
the owner, as originally con- 
templated, will be the main 
tenant, with eventual option to 
buy, in this 27-story and pent 
house New York tower de 
signed by Carson & Lundin. 
Structural engineers: Severud- 
Elstad-Krueger. 





AIRLINE SERVICE BUILDING 


Braniff International Air- 
ways’ $6.3 million maintenance 
and operations base at Love 
Field, Dallas, was designed by 
Pereira & Luckman. Flight 
motif is suggested by butterfly 
roofs on hangar and office 
building. 
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MID-AIRPORT CONTROL TOWER 


To afford maximum visibil- 
ity of two active runways, the 
New York Port Authority will 
build a 150’ control tower right 
in the center of Newark Air- 
port. The radome on top, 17’ 
in diameter, will enclose a ro- 
tating radar antenna. Cost: $1 
million. 








MEDICAL ARTS CENTER 


Under construction in Los 
Angeles, this six-story, $1.8 
million Wilshire Medical Arts 
building, designed by Welton 
Becket & Associates, will be 
Sheathed with mosaic tile 
spandrels and porcelain ena- 
mel stee] panels, have concrete 
sun control “eyebrows,” and be 
especially sound-conditioned. 
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KANSAS CITY PARKING AND OFFICE STRUCTURE 


Two thousand AT&T long 
lines division employees will 
work in this seven-story Kan- 
sas City Northside redevelop- 















ment project office building 
on top of a five-story and 
basement garage. Architects: 
Keene, Simpson & Murphy. 





SMALL WESTERN OFFICE JOB 


This midblock four-story 
office building to be erected in 
Van Nuys, Calif., from plans 
by Hutchison, Kinsey & Boeke, 
will have a walkway and auto- 
mobile driveway through one 
side of the ground floor (1) to 
a large rear parking area. 
Main entrance, and elevators, 
also will be in the rear. 

























LARGE IN-CITY MOTOR HOTEL FOR SAN ANTONIO 


New Orleans Architects 
Charles R. Colbert & Mark 
Lowrey designed this 240-unit 
motel for midtown San An- 
tonio. Three-storied sections of 





the “Casa Frontera” will face 
a quadrangle with a swimming 
pool and children’s play area. 
Each unit will have a parking 
area underneath, Units will be 






concrete frame, with fire-resist- 
ant masonry and tile walls. A 
special meeting room will be 
provided for convention visitors. 
Cost: about $7,000 per unit. ° 
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Why those who want the finest in 












CONSOLE CONCEALED 








OVERHEAD DELUXE CEILING 





Popular fan-coil units for cooling with chilled water, heating with hot water—from 
a central source. For year-round air conditioning in multi-room installations. Offered 
in console, ceiling and concealed overhead and in-the-wall types. Four sizes range 
from 2/3 to 2 tons of refrigeration. Ask for Bulletin 757. 


Wilaodime2 CABINET UNITS 


An extremely versatile line of heating and 
ventilating units providing quiet, positive 
distribution of heated air with or without 
ductwork. Models for cooling with chilled 
water. Seven distinct enclosure types, plus 
a variety of accessories, permit matching 
practically any installation or performance 
requirement. Capacities from 120 to 640 Edr. 
Write for Catalog 557. 
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Construction firms, 11% of nation’s business 
concerns, vie for “biggest industry” title 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES for new construc- 
tion In March were $3,172 million, compared 
with $3,071 million a year earlier, according to 
Commerce and Labor estimates. This $101 
miltion gain resulted from an advance of $102 
million in public outlays, and a decline of $1 
million in Private spending. 
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Construction’s important role in the 
total economy as one of the largest— 
possibly the largest—producing indus- 
tries was shown in a recent Commerce 
Dept. study of principal characteristics 
of the building business. 

At the close of 1955, latest year for 
which data are available, the industry 
had 475,000 contract construction firms, 
or 11% of all the business concerns in 
the country. These firms accounted for 
60 to 80% of the $60 billion current 
annual total of construction activity, in- 
cluding maintenance and repair. At the 
80% rate, these contract construction 
firms would rank first among all pro- 
ducing industries, or even at the 60% 
rate would trail only food, machinery 
and transportation equipment pro- 
ducers in dollar value of output. 

Based on 446,000 firms in business 
on Jan. 1, the 69,000 firms that entered 
the business during 1955 gave it a net 
expansion of 15%, compared with a 9% 





SPENDING BY BUILDING TYPES 


(millions of dollars) 
First three 


months 
Mar 57 1957 1956 %+ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm).1,013 2,956 3,194 — 7 


Nonresidential ........ 709 2,135 1,953 +9 
ee 269 808 674 +20 
Commercial ......... 249 735 760 —3 

Offices; lofts; 
warehouses ..... 118 356 303 +17 


Stores; restau- 
rants; garages .. 131 379 457 —17 


Religious .......... 63 195 166 +17 
Educational ......... 40 124 120 +3 
Hospital; institutions 36 103 76 +36 

Public utilites ........ 419 1,162 1,048 +11 





*PRIVATE TOTAL..2,259 6,581 6,524 +1 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential ........... 30 87 60 +45 
Nonresidential ........ 345 980 878 +12 
| | eer 42 117 100. +17 
Educational! ......... 215 620 572 +8 
Hospital; institutions 26 71 62 +15 
i. fe ere toes 95 274 258 +6 
Highways ..........++- 240 665 640 +4 
Sewer; water ......... 104 297 251 +18 


*PUBLIC TOTAL... 913 2,576 2,315 +11 





*GRAND TOTAL ...3,172 9,157 8,839 +4 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
sum of parts. 


net increase for all types of industry. 
In the same year, 40,000 firms left the 
industry, and 12,000 were merged or 
reorganized. Building’s high mortality 
rate, 9% net, which normally charac- 
terizes a field with a large number of 
new firms, was also higher than the 
mortality rate for all types of industry, 
which was 7% that year. In construc- 
tion, however, to a larger extent than 
in other fields, large numbers of its 
“new” and “discontinued” businesses 
are accounted for by firms organized to 
handle a single project, and then dis- 
banded. 

Construction is characterized by 
small firms. Latest data, for 1951, 
shows that less than 0.1% of its con- 
cerns employed more than 500 workers, 
although these firms accounted for 138% 
of all contract construction employment. 
Representing 40% of the industry’s em- 
ployment, 95% of its firms had less 
than 20 employees each. 

New firms, however, showed a some- 
what larger proportion of bigger firms 
(20 or more employees) than all indus- 
tries taken together—1.4%, compared 
with 1.1%. 

Completely reliable statistics do not 
exist on the industry’s consumption of 
materials, according to this Commerce 
Dept. study, but available data indi- 
cates that total construction activity 
uses roughly $20 billion worth of 
materials a year at factory prices. 


Expenditures increase 4 7% 
in first quarter of ’57 


New construction expenditures in the 
first quarter of 1957 totaled $9,157 
million, a $318 million, or 4% gain | 
over $8,839 million in the same 1956 
quarter, according to Commerce and 
Labor estimates. 

Despite the deepening sag in home- 
building, private outlays increased $57 
million, or 1%, while public expendi- 
tures rose $261 million, or 11% (see 
chart and table). 

In private construction, the big $238 

continued on p. 47 
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That's the place to use 





Write for your copy 
“STAINLESS STEEL for 
STORE FRONTS and 
BUILDING ENTRANCES” 


If modernization or new construc- 
tion is on your mind, this 40-page 
booklet contains many ideas on 
handsome treatments for you. 
Note: A new booklet on “AL 

ainless in Food Preparation and 
Serving Equipment” is in process 
-~write for one of the first copies 
when available.) 


Address Dept. B-89 
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You Aave to design for maximum attrac- 
tiveness in those areas of buildings which 
have most traffic—such as building fronts, 
marquees, entrances, lobby details, railings, 
etc. Yet those same places are exactly the 
locations where you need maximum utility, 
too. 

What's the dest material to use? Just 
remember that stainless steel—and only 
stainless steel—gives you the nearest-to- 
perfect combination of satiny beauty and 
rugged toughness. No other material is as 
good-looking and at the same time as 








STAINLESS STEEL 


strong, hard-surfaced and resistant to rust 
or discoloration. No other material requires 
as little maintenance, cleans as easily and 
lasts as long. 

In short, whether you're considering AL 
Stainless Steel for just the ‘‘hard-weat” 
spots or for an entire curtain-wall design, 
keep this fact in mind: no other material costs 
as Fale over the long pull as stainless steel. 

Let us give you any information or tech- 
nical assistance you may require. 
Allegheny Ludlum heel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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million (10%) decline in new nonfarm 
housing was partially offset by a 20% 
improvement in nonhousekeeping resi- 
dential construction, an 8% gain in 
residential additions and alterations, 
and by the healthy $182 million (9%) 
gain in nonresidential building. 
Industrial construction, up $134 mil- 
lion or 20%, accounted for the greatest 
portion of the first-quarter gain in 
private nonresidential work. Commer- 
cial projects showed a 3% decline, with 
a 17% decrease in store, restaurant 
and garage construction more than off- 
setting a similar percentage gain in 
warehouse, office and loft construction. 
To bolster the weak FHA section of 
the homebuilding market (through one 
“mortgage crisis” after another the 
conventional market shows hardly any 
perceptible change), Washington lifted 
its “anti-inflation” 2% extra down- 
‘payment requirement on FHA loans. 
But it was an idle gesture. While Con- 
gress refused to allow an increase in 
the 44% VA mortgage interest rate, 
and the FHA ceiling remained at 5%, 
at these “price-fixed” mortgage rates 
in the current tight money market, 
lenders were primarily interested in 
higher, not smaller equity payments. 





Cement prices upped 5% ; 
steel rise coming 


Cement prices were boosted 15¢ a bar- 
rel, or roughly 5%, by eastern pro- 
ducers last month, on top of a similar 
hike last October. At the same time, 
speculation was starting on the extent 
of the price rise for steel (in a range 


140 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES remained 
wichanged in March at 130.5 on the BLS 
Index of average wholesale prices. This Index 
has not changed since it declined to this fig- 
wre in December (from 130.8 in November). 
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from $5 to $12 a ton) that can be ex- 
pected in another two months, after 
mill workers receive another contract 
wage increase July 1. 

Structural steel shipments in Febru- 
ary (278,453 tons) exceeded bookings 
(265,894 tons) for the first time since 
Dec. 54. Combined January and Febru- 
ary shipments were 540,630 tons, a 1% 
gain over 1956, but the backlog of un- 
filled orders on March 1 fell only a 
shade below its February peak of 3,- 
475,000 tons (see chart). (For the 
long-range outlook for structural steel, 
see p. 154.) 

Although it would probably soon head 
upward again, the BLS index of aver- 
age wholesale prices for all building 
materials showed remarkable stability 
through the first quarter of 1957, never 
changing from its December index 
figure, 130.5, exactly where it stood in 
March ’56, (see chart). 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL orders unfilled on 
March 1 stood at 3,436,000 tons, the first check 
in their steady increase since last July. Orders 
scheduled for fabrication from March through 
June totaled 1,321,496 tons, or more than 
330,000 tons a month. (Record for monthly 
shipments: 306,760 tons, March '56.) 


AT&T and PHA both pay record interest rates; 
tight money’s effects on realty values 


Amid some signs that the current 
“tight money” crisis may have passed 
its peak, other signs last month indi- 
cated it was still hovering close to its 
crest: 


> Blue chip AT&T sold $250 million of 
28-year 43% debentures at a net cost 
of 4.34%, the highest borrowing rate 
it has had to pay since 1930. 


> Also at the highest rate ever for such 
financing, PHA sold six issues of tax- 
exempt local housing authority bonds 
totaling $36 million at an interest cost 
of 2.88%, compared with a February 
flotation at 2.77%. 


> But as a lender, PHA was going to 
charge almost twice its own borrowing 
rate. In the New York Times financial 
columns it advertised three projects for 
sale this month on 18-, 20- and 25-year 
mortgages at 5.5% interest, after down 
payments of 10 and 15%. (With no sign 
of consistency, in the real estate 
columns of the same issue, sister agency 
FHA advertised eight projects for sale 
on 38-year mortgages—at only 4.5%— 
after down payments of 5 to 10%). 


>A third HHFA constituent, Fanny 
May, sold a debenture issue in Decem- 
ber at a record interest rate of 4.125%, 
floated another in February for 4%, 
but last month went back up to 4.1% 


again to sell another 11-month, $200 
million issue. 


Investment implications 


In an illuminating talk for the N.Y. 
State Society of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, John R. White, of the N.Y.U. 
School of Commerce, Accounts & Fi- 
nance and the Brown, Harris, Stevens 
realty organization, predicted that 
mortgage funds would continue tight, 
and interest rates high for an extended 
period, even if there was some easing 
from the present “crisis.” To offset cur- 
rent low equity yields and added ex- 
pense of continued tight money and 
high interest rates over the long pull, 
he pointed out, it would now seem ad- 
visable for appraisers to begin raising 
their capitalization rates (or, converse- 
ly, reducing their calculations of value). 

Highlights of White’s talk: 

“A very contradictory condition has 
gradually arisen in our real estate mar- 
ket. Over the last five years, rising 
mortgage rates and declining equity re- 
turns have reduced the spread between 
these two yields to an abnormally slim 
margin. A similar long-term narrowing 
of the spread between bond and stock 
yields contributed to the recent signifi- 
cant downturn in the stock market. 
[But at least four reasons seem to pre- 
clude any comparable real estate down- 
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Mary Josita Hall, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Architects: Barry & Kay, Chicago, Illinois 


When only the finest 
is adequate... 


Architects specify 
Fleetlite Sliding Windows ! 


Section 
of Fleetlite 
Sliding Window @ 
showing exterior 
and interior 

sash, screen, and 
extruded 
aluminum frame, 


Fleetlite windows offer un- 
equaled economy and ease 
of maintenance. Self-storing 
double sash is safely cleaned 
from inside — provides 
added insulation to reduce 
heating and cooling costs. 
Windows are factory assem- 
bled and shipped ready for 
immediate installation. 


Durability, Dependability 
and ease of operation make 
Fleetlite the preferred 
window for dormitories, 
hospitals and institutional 
buildings as well as the 
finest residences. 





Combined Fleetlite picture and sliding 
windows make an attractive and prac- 
tical unit, provide maximum light plus 
the benefits of controlled ventilation 
and double sash protection. 


Please send complete information 
on Fleetlite: 


[] Double Horizontal Sliding Windows 


[] Sliding Doors and Picture Walls 


[_] Jalousie Windows and Doors 


AMERICAS “ries WINDOW 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
[-] Double, Double Hung Windows ; 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 





See us at Booth 17, A.l.A. Convention, Sheraton-Park, May 14-17 
FLEET OF AMERICA, INC., 2027 Walden-Avenue, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 





turn, or increase in equity returns, jp 
the immediate future]: 

“1. The entrance of the small inyes. 
tor into real estate, through syndica. 
tion of large and small properties, has 
flooded the market with equity capital, 
This has forced up prices and lowered 
equity yields. 

“2. Concurrently, rising land costs 
(again influenced by syndication) and 
rising, inflationary construction costs 
have necessitated higher rentals. Rent- 
als and original construction costs of 
buildings completed a few years ago 
now seem moderate by comparison. The 
contrast has been particularly bold in 
the last two years. Thus, stable or de- 
clining equity returns are partially a 
reflection of higher construction costs, 

“3. The past year’s relative mortgage 
shortage brought supply and demand 
forces in existing properties into closer 
equilibrium. It forced postponement of 
a significant supply of new construc- 
tion, particularly apartments. Rents 
firmed, and vacancies in new buildings 
were virtually eliminated, thus giving 
the market new stability, and helping 
to keep equity rates low. 

“4. On the supply side, there is rela- 
tively little choice investment real 
estate for sale. Present owners are re 
luctant to sell because of the absence 
of better alternative investments. When 
real estate is offered, the price is bid 
up by the eager buying public, with 
a corresponding decrease in yield. ... 

“To see equity rates at such low 
levels as today during a relative peak 
in our cycle defies every logic.” 





Rains proposes new FHA 
rental housing plan 


In 1950, when long-term US bonds 
paid 2.5% interest, Congress enacted 
an FHA “yield insurance” program In- 
tended to encourage mortgage invest- 
ments in rental projects by pension 
trusts, college endowments and similar 
conservative long-term investors. Lend- 
ers were guaranteed a 234% yield, but 
owners were required to use half of 
any net earnings between 312 and 5%, 
and all net income over 5%, to acceler- 
ate amortization. Despite FHA efforts 
to promote it, not a single mortgage 
was ever written under this program. 
Last month, still trying to develop 
a form of investment that will steer 
continued on p. 50 
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‘ Precast Concrete Electrified Floors In New Research Building 


This new engineering and research building for the 
National Cash Register Company in Dayton, Ohio has 
Flexicore electrified floors. 


The steel frame structure was designed for either con- 
crete or steel cellular floors. Concrete was selected because 
no fireproofing was required on the ceiling and because of 
other cost and time saving advantages. 

In the construction picture above you can see the hol- 
low cells in the exposed ends of the precast floors. These 
cells are used as electrical raceways, and electrical outlets 
can be installed in the floor at any point along a cell. Cells 
are spaced 51/,” on centers with the 6 x 16 Flexicore unit 
used on this job. Conduflor electrical fittings were used to 
provide complete underfloor electrical distribution. 









Wiring drops from header duct into Wiring then runs either way through 
cell at handhole junction. cell to floor outlet. 

















" ai For a copy of the new 32-page Office Building Manual 

7 oe 7 on Flexicore Electrified Floors, write or phone the near- 

~ To install outlet: drill © Next, install fitting in Last, attach electric or ©St Flexicore manufacturer listed below, or The Flexicore 

st- hole at outlet location. floor and fish wire. telephone outlet box. Co., Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 

on 

jar ; 
ALABAMA, Birmingham 1 TEXAS, Houston, 4511 Kyle St. 

id- The Alabama Cement Tile Co. op R Flexicore of Texas, Inc. 

ut COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 
Flexicore Company of Colorado ex i Cc r ELECTRIFI ED FLOORS Universal Concrete Pipe Div. 

of FLORIDA, Tampo, PO 2189 WISCONSIN, Beloit, PO 325 

of niversal Concrete Pipe Div. R Mid-States Concrete Products Co. 

%, ILLINOIS, Chicago, Franklin Pk. with Conduflor® ELECTRICAL FITTINGS chiasinh-Aerdine: Gali 

py'- Mid-West Flexicore Murray Associates, Limited 
INDIANA, E. Chicago, PO 539 CANADA—Montreal, Quebec 

rts Calumet Flexicore Corporation Creaghan & Archibald Ltd. 

ge MICHIGAN, Livonia, PO 2006 NEW JERSEY, Camden NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville OHIO, Dayton 1, PO 825 CANADA, Woodstock, Ontario 
Price Brothers Company Flexicore Div. of Camden Lime W. R. Bonsal Company, Inc. Price Brothers Company Schell Industries Ltd. 

m. MINNESOTA, St. Paul E-4 NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 OHIO, Akron-Cleveland PENNSYLVANIA, Monongchelo CANADA, Supercrete Ltd. 

) Molin Concrete Products Co. Anchor Concrete Products, Inc. Lake Erie Flex., Kent, Ohio Pittsburgh Flexicore Company St. Boniface, Man.; Regina, Sask. 

op MISSOURI, E. St. Louis, III. NEW YORK, New York 17 OHIO, Columbus 22 RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville PUERTO RICO, Hato Rey 

ser St. Louis Flexicore Inc. Flexicore Precast Inc. Arrowcrete Corporation Durastone Flexicore Corporation Flexicore Co. of Puerto Rico. 
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ENTERPRISE 





BURNERS 


— Specified for 
the Cream of the ° 
Building Crop 





A History of 30 Years’ Leadership 
Backs Your Choice of Enterprise 


First in Burner Design 


Scores of original burner developments 
were Enterprise “firsts.” V-Belt Drive, 
used exclusively on all Enterprise Burners 
since 1938, introduced new flexibility, effi- 
ciency and economy to horizontal rotary 
burner operation. The remarkable Enter- 
prise “Measured-Rate” Metering Pump 
brought an end to problems of oil flow 
due to varying oil temperatures and vis- 
cosity. These and other contributions to 
better burner service reflect the efforts of 
a continuing program of product develop- 
ment at Enterprise. 


The Quality-Built Burner Line 


Only the finest of materials are used in 
manufacturing Enterprise Burners. Every 
phase of production is precisely controlled 
by expert craftsmen to maintain highest 
quality standards. No wonder Enterprise 
Burners are built better, cost so little to 





operate and maintain, insure long, effi- 
cient, trouble-free service. 


Only Fully Qualified Distributors and 
Dealers Serve You 


An unusually high percentage of Enter- 
prise Distributors and Dealers have been 
selling and installing Enterprise Burners 
for from 10 to 30 years. Enterprise works 
closely with these distributors, offering 
complete engineering service on such 
things as combustion chamber design, cor- 
rect piping arrangements and electrical 
diagrams—to assure you of the most effi- 
cient operation of your Enterprise Burner. 


These are the plus factors you enjoy when 

you specify Enterprise —first choice in 

burners where quality comes first. 
Available in sizes from 4 to 200 gallons per 
hour. Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
U.S.A., Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada, 


and approved by the Canadian Standards 
Association. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE, fully illustrated specifica- 
tion sheets on Enterprise Industrial, Automatic, 
and Combination Gas-Oil Burners. 


. ENTERPRISE. 7. .... 2c ccceee 





dopondable BURNERS 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 
Subsidiary of General Metals Corporation 
18th and Florida Sts., San Francisco 10, California 
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burgeoning pension trust funds and 
other long-term investment money into 
rental housing, Rep. Albert Rains (p 
Ala.), housing subcommittee chai 
introduced a draft bill in the House for 
an “insured debenture” financing plan, 


Because conservative trust investors 
often prefer bonds, his bill provided 
for FHA insurance for “a similar form 
of investment,” a _ security “better 
suited than a real estate mortgage to 
the needs” of this type of investor. 
For technical assistance in drafting the 
proposed legislation, which would re 
place “yield insurance” as a new Title 
VII in the National Housing Act, Rains 
had enlisted the aid of Washington 
Attorney B. T. Fitzpatrick, former 
counsel and deputy HHF Administrator, 

Main provisions of Rains’ proposal, 
certain to evoke considerable discus- 
sion among apartment builders and 
mortgage lenders in the months ahead: 
> FHA would guarantee both principal 
and interest annually on serial deben- 
tures up to 90% of the “estimated” 
completed value of projects (95% on 
co-ops occupied by 50% or more veter- 
ans; 100% on Title VIII-type armed 
services housing). 
> Debentures could run as long as 40 
years, and pay up to 5% interest. 
>Premiums could not exceed % of 1% 
on outstanding unpaid principal. 
> Debentures would be a first lien on 
project net income (after required 
FHA reserves), and whenever income 
was insufficient, FHA would make up 
the difference for all interest and prin- 
cipal payments. All such obligations 
would be “fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the US,” even if FHA’s 
own funds ran out. 
> FHA could take over a project when- 
ever its deficiency payoffs equajled or 
exceeded 10% of its total value, but 
this would in no way affect FHA’s con- 
tinuing obligation to holders of the 
original debentures. (Thus debenture 
holders would never have to be con 
cerned with foreclosure expenses o 
headaches: one of the main reasons 
the proposed program was expected to 
appeal to “strictly coupon” investors.) 
> Rent schedules would be subject t 
FHA supervision, but would have to 
allow “a reasonable return to the de 
veloper” after all operating expense 
and debenture payments. Unlike the 
never used “yield insurance” program, 
however, builders would be allowed t 
retain all surplus earnings, instead of 
diverting all income over 5% to amor 
tization. This was expected to give 
builders a real incentive to undertake 
projects under the proposed program. 
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Letters 


... heritage ... land ... conoids ... taste 


PRESERVE ROBIE 


Forum : 

Concerning your April editorial—it 
would be a real calamity to America’s cul- 
tural heritage if the Robie House by Frank 
Lloyd Wright were destroyed. 


KARL KAMRATH 
Mackie & Kamrath 
Houston, Tex. 


Forum: 

Such really great works as the Robie 
House occur maybe once in a generation. 
Are they not worthy for our government to 
preserve? And what about the outstanding 
American homes comprising the “shingle 
style” of the 1880s in New England? 
What of the railroad stations and libraries 
of Richardson, the banks and office build- 
ings of Sullivan, the fascinating West 
Coast structures of Maybeck and Greene 
& Greene? Many of these buildings have 
come to be recognized as the best in our 
small but vital modern American archi- 
tectural inheritance. Today we can visit 
most of them and if we are lucky we may 
be allowed to go through some of them, 
but more important of all, we have the 
opportunity to study and admire them at 
first hand. But what of the next genera- 
tion; will they have such a chance? 


SANFORD T. MEECH, architect 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE COVERS 
Forum: 


I'd like to congratulate you on the imagi- 
native covers of January and February— 
I'm happy to say I found the contents most 
stimulating as well. 

One slightly dissident note, however: the 
photograph of the “landshaped” Los Ange- 
les hillside (mutilated to accommodate a 
number of new tract houses) should not 
have been printed without editorial com- 
ment. It is one of the most ghastly things 
that ever happened to California seenery. 
I feel it is the responsibility of a maga- 
Zine such as yours to give this sort of thing 
serious consideration and if necessary, 
critical appraisal. 

JOHN CARDEN CAMPBELL 


Campbell & Wong, architects 
San Francisco, Calif. 


* Foru gave the scene serious considera- 
tion, reasoned that the photograph pos- 
sessed an eloquence all of its own.—D. 
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Forum: 
I am positively enthralled with the Feb- 
ruary cover of Forum! Would it be pos- 


sible to get a copy suitable for framing? 
MARGARET K. CANTOR 
Waban, Maas. 


=Forum regrets that it must disappoint 
Reader Cantor and the many others who 
have requested copies of the Forum cover 
for framing. None is available. However, 
she and the others may take some comfort 
in the fact that their appreciation of the 
cover is shared by the Art Directors Club 
of New York, which gave Forum’s Associ- 
ate Art Director Ray Komai an Award of 
Distinctive Merit for his design.—eb. 


DO SOMETHING ABOUT LAND 


Forum: 

I read your editorial “Our Surplus 
Land” (AF, March ’57) with great interest. 
The viewpoint expressed matches our pol- 
icy: the great future of real estate oppor- 
tunity lies in “low-grade” urban land. 

We believe that the population “explo- 
sion” which has taken place is telling us 
a very important story. We must heed it 
and do something about it. 

The solution seems to lie in greatly 
strengthening urban redevelopment by: 

1. Strong emphasis on verticalization, 
better transportation and communications 
and landscaping within the city area. 

2. Rigid control of the periphery. 

3. A new look at rural areas for com- 
pletely new city concepts in areas where 
the economic pattern indicates an adequate 


potential for such venture. 
WILLIAM ZECKENDORF, president 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


SEMPER PARABOLOID 


Forum: 

As consulting engineers on the Formosa 
Chureh (AF, Feb. ’57), we should point 
out that the surface is not a hyperbolic 
paraboloid; it’s a conoid. Conoid: a ruled 
surface that is generated by a straight line 
running at the origin on a straight line and 
at the other extreme on a line of second 
order, like a circle or a parabola. 

GIORGIO BARONI 

Roberts and Schaefer Co., engineers 

New York, N.Y. 
«= Forum, taking a second look at its well- 
thumbed geometry book, finds Reader Ba- 
roni right, but discovers happily that con- 
oids belong to the hyperbolic paraboloid 
family.—ep. continued on p. 94 





Here’s why more Architects 
specify RADIANT for 


Heating Efficiency ... Economy 


" RADIANT 


Self-Contained, Oil Fired 
HOT WATER HEATER 





Designed and engineered to 
furnish all the clean hot water 
requirements for industrial 
and commercial installations. 


© Submerged Twin Copper 
Coils for immediate clean 
hot water 


* No Storage Tank Required 
¢ Completely equipped with 
ie famous RADIANT burner 
and automatic controls 


© Extra heavy steel boiler plate 
shell with heavy gauge steel 
fire tubes 


TC Series 9 standard sizes 
‘from 300 to 6000 G.P.H. 


WH Series 3 standard sizes 
from 125 to 215 G.P.H. 


Other famous RADIANT 
products: 
Electronically Controlled Aytomatic 
Oil Burners 


High and Low Pressure Automatic 
Oil Burners 


© Submersible Sump Pumps 
Electric Sump Pumps 
© Oil Fired Copper Water Heaters 


For complete data sheets on these and other 
RADIANT products, ask your local distributor or 


RADIANT 


UTILITIES CORP. 
8817 18th Ave., 
Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
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the modern building material . . . 


Member Producers’ Council & 


Architect: T. J. Moore, Jr., Denver, Colorado 

Contractor: J. W. Stalder, Denver, Colorado 

DAVIDSON PORCELAIN PANELS DISTRIBUTED BY: 
K. C. Construction & Supply Co., Denver, Colorado 


Whatever your next building project — whether it be 
curtain-wall or some other method of construction 
— you will find that the application of Davidson 
Architectural Porcelain Panels will be well worth 
considering. 


Complete flexibility of color choice and surface finish, 
as well as providing panels that properly fit any type 
framing system, result in overall building economy 
without inhibiting design freedom and function. 
Whenever building projects include architectural 
porcelain panels, consult with Davidson, the fore- 
most name in architectural porcelain panels for the 
building industry. 
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655 Broadway Building — Denver, Colorade 











For further information on the application of Davidson 
Architectural Porcelain, check and send to: DAVIDSON 
ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., 1105 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio 


[_] Full scale drawings showing the application of Archi- 











tectural Porcelain for 655 Broadway Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


[_] Detailed, 20-page Sweet's Architectural Catalog, 1957 
Edition. 


[_] File of Typical Construction Details. 
[_] Reprints of this Study +5. Quantity... 
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Facsimile of actual 
PERFORMANCE BOND 
behind DeBothezat fan rating 
Bond on deposit with New York 
Trust Company, New York 


BONDED FAN RATINGS 


You can depend upon all DeBothezat fan ratings because they are bonded. 
When you select a DeBothezat fan by its published rating, do so with 





confidence. No guesswork — no allowance to be on the safe side. 


All DeBothezat fan performance 
ratings are bonded by the Ameri- 
can Surety Company and this 
bond is on deposit with New 


York Trust Company, New York. 


This is your positive assurance 
that a DeBothezat rating is what 
the complete fan unit actually 


puts out. 


Remember, you can depend on 
DeBothezat fan ratings because 


they’re BONDED. 


Partial view of DeBothezat's own advanced 
testing facilities. Accurate wind tunnel tests 
are made here in accordance with the ap- 
propriate NAFM plate ... conform to U.5§ 
Dept. of Commerce Standard 178-51. 





De Bothezat rans 





A DIVISION OF 


_ American Machine and Metals, Inc 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











Letters 


cont'd 


MORE ON TASTE 


Forum : 

I deeply appreciate the article on popu- 
lar taste (AF, Feb. ’57). You clarify my 
own thoughts and lend moral support in 


an area where I find little agreement, 
RICHARD U. BASHOR, president 


Modern Design, Inc. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Forum: 

I enjoyed your article on “Popular 
Taste” very much. After all that Pollyanna 
pap about the alleged improvement of pop- 
ular taste in the US, it is a breath of 
fresh air. 

But the conclusion seems overly opti- 
mistie. I don’t think that giving the arehi- 
tects a free hand would help much. Most 
Americans are slobs without taste; most 
architects are slobs without a license and 
without taste. 

JOHN MAASS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P.S. As you may have guessed, I am not 

an architect. 


ERRATUM 


In a table of square-foot costs for postwar 
New York office towers (AF, March ’57), 
Forum erred in listing 425 Park Ave. as 
costing $13.04 per sq. ft. of rentable area. 
This figure was calculated from the origi- 
nal building permit estimate of $6 million 
for the structure. Based on a revised per- 
mit figure of $10 million, the cost was 
roughly $21.75, or using the $15 million 
quoted by the owner at one point, $32.60. 
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CITY & STATE 


People 


Winthrop Rockefeller plans a shopping center; 
Town Planner Sir Patrick Abercrombie dies 





ROCKEFELLER 





BENSON 
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A new species of Rockefeller construc- 
tion was in prospect in Albuquerque last 
month. Genial, extrovert Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, 44, offered to lease 160 acres of 
University of New Mexico land in the 
fast-developing northeast section of the 
city, adjacent to a forthcoming freeway, 
provided it was rezoned for commercial 
use. If everything worked out right, he 
would pay an annual rent equal to 5% 
of the appraised value of the land, plus 
an unstated percentage of net profits 
from a $7 million shopping center he pro- 
posed to build on the property. For 
$10,000 the Harland Bartholomew organi- 
zation in St. Louis had prepared alternate 
preliminary plans for the project with 
different site arrangements for a shop- 
ping core, office building, drive-in bank, 
motel-restaurant complex, and large park- 
ing areas. Four years ago, Winthrop 
deserted Manhattan for Arkansas. There 
he took a serious interest in spurring the 
industrial growth of that hard-bitten, un- 
wealthy state, and for the last two years 
has headed its very efficient Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission, ecred- 
ited with creating 12,521 new jobs in 
194 new or expanded plants in 1956 alone. 





CELEBRATING SWEDE 


An immigrant Swede who started work as 
a $5-a-week bricklayer’s apprentice, but 
rose to become the head of an engineering 
and construction firm that handled $80 
million of contracts last year, dreamed 
for many years of the day when he could 
show his “gratitude” to those who had 
helped him along the way. Last month 
250-lb. Ragnar Benson, 57, fulfilled his 
dream in the grand manner. In a big, 
chartered Seandinavian Airlines System 
plane, he flew 33 of his key employees, 33 
relatives, and a minister and his wife, 
from Chieago to Sweden on a festive 20- 
day success celebration junket, including 
a visit to his birthplace, the town of 
Almhult. Benson was 12 and spoke only 
Swedish when he came to the US in 
1911. After working as a bricklayer’s 
helper he became a masonry foreman, 
and in 1922 started his own business 
as a masonry contractor. As he prospered 
he won General Motors, the University 
of Pittsburgh, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Montgomery Ward and other top firms as 
regular customers. Today his Chicago in- 


dustrial construction firm has 1,200 em- 
loyees, or “working partners,” as he calls 
them. The bonus they shared last Christ- 
mas: $800,000. 
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OLD HANDS GET NEW JOBS 


Civil Engineer William J. Bierach, 63, 
who was superintendent for construction 
of four of the original Rockefeller Center 
buildings in New York, was called out of -- 
retirement and appointed the coordinator 
for engineering, costs and all other phases 
of econstruetion of the $5 million US pa- 
vilion for the 1958 Brussels Wor!d’s Fair 
(AF, Feb. 57). Appointed cocrdinator of 
the fine arts program for the US exhibit, 
which will include an architectural display 
with special emphasis on city planning 
and housing: George W. Staempiii, 
painter, and since 1955 eurator of the 
Houston, Tex. Museum of Fine Arts. 








ROBERTS 


In Los Angeles, John E. Roberts was 
appointed director of the City Planning 
Dept., after serving as acting director 
since the resignation of Charles Bennett 
in Jan. ’55. Roberts, 18 years in the de- 
partment, formerly was president of the 
Southern California Planning Congress, 
and he placed first in a recent civil service 
test of candidates for the $17,500 job. 





NAMED: Dr. Paul J. Misner, outgoing 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, as president of the 
School Facilities Council of Architecture, 


continued on p. 99 
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® MANY ARCHITECTS CONSIDER REDWOOD 
one of the most beautiful of natural 
building materials for both interior and 
exterior use. 


And Rusticwood redwood, wire- 
brushed to bring out its exquisite 
grain, is one of the most attractive 
plywood panelings made. It has a way 
of offering the architect wonderful new 
opportunities for dramatic treatment 
of walls for the most talked-about 
rooms in homes and offices. And 
Rusticwood is equally effective in new 
construction or remodeling. 


Rusticwood is now available in quan- 
tity for immediate delivery. It is Ex- 
CLUSIVE WITH SIMPSON, the largest pro- 
ducer of redwood in the world. 


So to give your client the truly bold 
stroke—the daring treatment that excites 
real admiration in client and friends 
alike, specify exteriors or interiors with 
the natural beauty of Rusticwood by 
Simpson. Send for FREE SAMPLE together 
with Simpson’s new 36-page booklet 
“MANUAL ON FINISHING PLYWOOD” . . . 
Simpson Logging Company, Sales Office. 
Plywood and Doors, Room 901, 2301 N. 
Columbia Blvd., Portland 17, Oregon. 
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You can also rely on Simpson for Acoustical, 
Insulating Board and Hardboard Products, 
plus a complete line of specialty 

plywood and doors. 


YWOOD « DOOR PRODUCTS 











People 





Education and Industry, succeeding Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell’s Zephyrin A. Marsh; 
Pratt Institute Architecture Dean Olindo 
Grossi, as president of the Architectural 
League of New York; San Francisco 
Architect Henry L. Wright, as first chair- 
man of the newly formed Architects and 
Engineers Conference Committee of Cali- 
fornia; Associate Professor Ian McHarg, 
in charge of the University of Pennsy]l- 
yania’s landscape architecture course, as 
director of a survey of modern landscape 
architecture in America to be made by 
the university under a $12,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation; Pittsburgh 
Architect Paul Schell, and former 
ASHAE President John E. Haines, of 
Minneapolis, as co-chairmen of a new 
AIA-ASHAE joint committee for greater 
cooperation between consulting engineers, 
architects and the air-conditioning in- 
dustry; Charleston, W. Va. Architect 
Cyrus E. Silling, as chairman of Commit- 
tee A62, modular coordination, of the 
American Standards Assn.; David Wat- 
stein, as chief of the structural engineer- 
ing section in the building technology 
division of the National Bureau of 
Standards (advanced from acting chief). 
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RESIGNATION REJECTED 


In February, under doctor’s orders to slow 


down because of a heart ailment, Lee F. 
Johnson submitted his resignation as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Housing Conference (AF, March 57), and 
told friends he could not be persuaded 
to change his mind. But he underesti- 
mated the persuasiveness and determina- 
tion of Board Chairman Ira 8. Robbins 
and other conference directors. On March 
ll the board voted unanimously against 
accepting Johnson’s resignation. Instead 
it voted to raise funds to increase his 
staff, so he can be relieved of many ad- 
ministrative details and concentrate ex- 
clusively on legislative matters. Last 
month Johnson said he would remain at 
least until the present session of Congress 
ends, and most likely much longer. 








HONORS AND AWARDS 


“For outstanding service to the society 
and the profession,” the Michigan Society 
of Architects awarded honorary member- 
ship to Electrical Contractor and Civie 
Leader C. Allen Harian, of Birmingham, 
Mich., chairman of the Governor’s (Mich. ) 
St. Ritts Seaway Commission. It gave 
its 1957 Gold Medal to Emil Lorch, FATA, 
86, retired dean of the University of 
Michigan school of architecture. 

First Honor Award winner in the bien- 
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nial competition of the Wisconsin Archi- 
tects Assn.: Theodore H. Irion and 
Leonard H. Reinke, of Oshkosh, for their 
Dartmoor motor court at Fond du Lace. 

For his cover story in Time on Archi- 
tect Eero Saarinen, Associate Editor 
Cranston Jones was awarded the maga- 
zine division $500 first prize in AIA’s 
annual journalism competition; the news- 
paper first prize went to Frank Beckman, 
of Detroit’s Free Press. An honorable 
mention in the newspaper division was 
awarded to Architect Richard A. Miller 
for a series on planning in the Elyria 
(Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram. Miller is now 
an associate editor of Forum. 

Recipient of one of the nine 1957 
Rockefeller Public Service Awards: John 
R. Searles, executive director of the 
Washington (D.C.) Redevelopment Land 
Agency and former redevelopment section 
chairman of NAHRO, who will study Eu- 
ropean redevelopment for 9 months. 





ABERCROMBIE DIES 


‘Architect and Town Planner Sir (Leslie) 


Patrick Abercrombie, 77, recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture (1946) 
and the Gold Medal of the ATA (1950), 
highest regular honor of the US organiza- 
tion, died March 23 at his home in Aston 
Tirrold, England. World famous for his 
designing and city planning, Sir Patrick 
filled commissions in such contrasting 
cities as Leningrad and Haifa, Addis 
Ababa and Hong Kong, Dublin and Co- 
lombo. His greatest fame came from his 
plans for rebuilding London after the 
destruction of World War II, which 
brought him popular acclaim as “the 
modern Wren.” He also had a leading 
role in reconstruction planning for Ply- 
mouth, Hull, Bath and other cities. After 
six years in an architect’s office (he could 
never remember wanting to be anything 
but an architect), he served as professor 
of civie design at the University of Liver- 
pool, source of many of Britain’s leading 
architects and planners, from 1915 to 
1935, and in 1923 was commissioned with 
his brother Lascelles to plan the preserva- 
tion of Stratford-on-Avon. From 1935 
until a few years ago he was professor of 
town planning in the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, University of London. 





ABERCROMBIE 
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Editorial 





Architecture’s 


new century 


Next week as members of the 
American Institute of Architects 
take to the air, the rails and the 
highways for Washington and their 
Centennial Meeting, we hope they 
will take a careful look at America. 
What they will see, if they have eyes 
for it, will be a sobering introduc- 
tion for the theme of the convention, 
“A New Century Beckons.” 

The over-all impression will be 
that of a new America—a man-made 
America—spread like a dark shad- 
ow across the land of our dreams 
and our youth. Out of the total 
fabric of this new America, only 
an infinitesimal amount of the build- 
ing is worthy of the name architec- 
ture. In the context of the total im- 
pression of man-made America, the 
individual work of architecture 
shrinks to insignificance. 

Man does not live by bread alone, 
and we like to think this is particu- 
larly true of architects. We think 
that no architect, free for a few days 
from the cares of office practice, can 
fail to be impressed by the import- 
ance and magnitude of the task fac- 
ing the future of architecture. 

Without demeaning in the slightest 
the achievements of the AIA in the 
century past, we believe that the 
fundamental reason for the new 
dignity, importance and recognition 
which has come to the profession is 
the product of the unexpressed but 
almost desperate need for architec- 
ture in an environment increasingly 


devoid of what Walt Whitman called 
“the primal sanities of nature.” 

In the face of this need, the lead- 
ership so long sought by the archi- 
tectural profession is now thrust 
upon it. The question today is not 
how the profession achieves leader- 
ship, but how leadership is exercised 
once it is achieved. 

For many architects, the problem 
will be that in the fight for attention 
and recognition they may have for- 
gotten what they wanted the atten- 
tion for. They will have to retrace, 
almost painfully, their own lives, 
back to those wonderful stirrings in 
their youth that made them want to 
be architects. They will have to 
learn to dream again, to think again 
of the meaning of their lives, to 
speak with blunt honesty, and to 
stand for the ultimate right against 
the expedient wrong. 


Washington’s past 


While the architects are in Wash- 
ington this month they should take 
a look at the White House from 
Lafayette Square. It may be their 
last chance to see the first house of 
the land in anything resembling a 
residential setting. The General 
Services Administration recently an- 
nounced plans for a federal office 
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Editorial cont'd, 


building on the block west of the 
Square containing the Blair and 
Blair-Lee houses and the Decatur 
Mansion, certainly one of the finest 
houses in the US. 

Unlike Wright’s Robie house in 
Chicago, discussed in these pages 
last month, the Washington houses 
would probably remain, but they 
would be surrounded by a bulky 
structure of federal neuter architec- 
ture. While the houses are histori- 
cally valuable and worth saving at 
all costs, the important thing is 
Lafayette Square—should it remain 
a forecourt in scale and spirit for 
the White House or should it become 
a deadly dull light court for govern- 
ment office buildings? 

The White House itself will prob- 
ably fare better. The recently re- 
leased Heller report on housing the 
executive branch of the government 
tackled with care the difficulties in 
the combined office-residence char- 
acter of the White House. And its 
suggestion that the old State-War- 
Navy building be pulled down for an 
executive office building makes good 
sense. At least it has the sensitivity 
of preserving the White House it- 
self as a residence for the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. The question now is what is 
to be done with the proposal archi- 
tecturally. 


But it does seem absurd that as 
s00n as One proposal assures the pre- 
servation of the residential nature 
of the White House, another should 
destroy its residential environment. 


Perhaps the houses remaining be- 
tween Decatur house and Blair house 
could be redeveloped something like 
London’s Downing St.—as office-sec- 
retariat and residential quarters for 
the cabinet—backed by a new struc- 
ture in the half of the block facing 
lth St. away from the Square. Fun- 
damentally, however, what is needed 
sa thoughtful master plan for the 

Ite House neighborhood, not a 
stop-gap or a piecemeal solution to 
Problems one at a time, 

The General Services Administra- 
tion’s proposal is just another ex- 
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ample of the way Washington is be- 
ing despoiled by the insensitive and 
impractical boondoggling of the peo- 
ple in charge of federal building 
programs. It is a losing battle to 
shout fire about the fate of architec- 
tural Washington month after 
month, year after year. Regardless 
of how many minor skirmishes are 
won that way, Washington will be- 
come a city neither noble nor hu- 
mane but a city of “fascist classic” 
facades which swallow and disgorge 
gray-faced government clerks, a city 
where the AIA’s precious Octagon 
house will be a thing in splendid 
isolation, a symbolic mockery of the 
centennial theme of the environment 
which gives shape to architecture. 
In this centennial year, could AIA 
do anything more appropriate than 
to revive national interest in the 
architectural fate of Washington 
and itself take active interest in the 
shape of the nation’s first city? 


Scenery, safety 


and selling 


In mid-March Commerce Secretary 
Weeks threw the Administration’s 
weight behind Senator Richard Neu- 
berger’s proposal to keep our new 
41,000 mi. interstate highway sys- 
tem free of billboards. But pushing 
the other way is a formidable force 
that may again succeed in killing 
any such “esthetic plot” (as it did 
last year). 

Armed withimpressive quantities of 
money and passion, this counterforce 
is also endowed with the strength 
of America’s advertising genius. The 
advocates of bigger and more fre- 
quent billboards across the face of 
the nation carefully avoid any sug- 
gestion that they are acting in be- 
half of their own interests. They 
cry: “We've really got the interest 
of the motorist at heart—don’t you 


ive 


know that lack of billboards induces 
road fatigue?” This is ridiculous. 
Highway hypnosis is a very real 
problem, but architects, engineers: 
and psychologists are certainly bet- 
ter qualified to solve it than are 
advertising men. 


Secretary Weeks has a good idea: 
try to get the cooperation of the 
states on an incentive basis. From 
federal funds he would grant the 
states only 85% rather than the 
available 90% of the highway con- 
struction costs if they were unwilling 
to cooperate. Cooperation would in- 
volve acquiring a 750’ protective, 
billboard-proof strip along either 
side of the proposed highways. 

But even if Secretary Weeks’s 
scheme is approved and if the well- 
conceived (though slightly world- 
weary) Neuberger Bill is passed in- 
to legislation, we will still see many 
states not strong enough to resist 
the internal efforts of the billboard- 
ers. Some may simply not get around 
to cooperating with the federal au- 
thorities (thereby losing an addi- 
tional 5% of available funds). Oth- 
ers may declare new districts as 
“commercially zoned,” thereby ex- 
empting additional mileage from the 
anti-billboard intent of the bill. Still 
others may take so long to get 
rid of the “grandfather clauses” 
(long-term provisions) of existing 
billboard leases that their efforts 
may die of exhaustion before reach- 
ing fulfillment. 


We are sufficiently concerned with 
this boarding over of American 
scenery to feel that compromise 
with the opposition would be down- 
right dishonest. But of course it is 
compromise that will prevail, fol- 
lowing Plato’s conclusion that de- 
mocracy is “a charming form of 
government, full of variety and dis- 
order, dispensing a sort of equality 
to equals and unequals alike.” Our 
hope then, is that it may be the best 
compromise, the compromise. that 
will give the traveling public the 
best possible combination of safety 
and scenery. 
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Black opaque glass, set in 
black anodized aluminum grid, 
and blue heat-absorbent plate 
glass, set in tall natural alum- 
inum frames, make up the all- 
glass curtain wall of the new 
office building. (Neither kind 
of glass is a Corning product.) 
Reversible windows are easily 
washed from inside, and walls 
have needed no cleaning since 
they were washed after com- 
pletion last year. 
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CITY OF GLASS 


A slim, tall-windowed office slab 
dressed in jet black, blue and silver is added 
to Corning’s famed glass center 
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City of glass 


Across the river from the glassworks in Corning, N.Y., 
a sleek new tower rises above the scatter of small-town 
suburbs. From a distance its pattern of tall, closely 
spaced windows brings to mind the rhythmic facades 
of the long, dark-brick spinning mills that still line 
many a New York and New England riverbank. But 
Corning’s new research-administrative center is actually 
a fresh, sophisticated statement of modern office build- 
ing design. Its tall, reversible windows, striking in ex- 
terior appearance, give a pleasing sense of light, view 
and space inside, without creating a fishbowl] feeling or 
an excessive heating-cooling problem. Their splayed 
jambs also soften the usual harsh contrast between out- 
side sky glare and the dark silhouette of the inside wall 
(see p. 111). The building’s narrow (42’ x 222’) floor 
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plan gives almost every worker a window and a view 
and dignifies a relatively small building (92,000 gross 
sq. ft.) with the slim height of a tower. These graceful 
proportions cost money: outside wall area is about 30% 
greater than for a square tower, and the corridors and 
other service areas repeated nine times reduce net 
usable space to 52,000 sq. ft., only 61% of gross. 

Just as important as pure economy, however, the new 
office building and the new research, laboratory and 
cafeteria buildings below it are fitting neighbors for 
the older glass center nearby (AF, Aug. ’51). Last year 
the center, with its exhibit halls, auditorium, library 
and glass-blowing displays, drew over 400,000 visitors 
to this out-of-the-way factory town. This year the new. 
buildings themselves are part of the show. 







OFFICE BUILDING 
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CiTY OF GLASS 


Bridge sheathed in an un- 
usual Corning product—black 
photosensitive glass—connects 
research building at right with 
upstairs offices of pilot lab 
building. Latter has decorative 
wall pattern of glass block 6” 
and 12” square, painted opaque 
on inside. 


Office wall, with its rhythm 
of vertical windows on a 5’ 
module, rises behind a bridge of 
Corning’s own Pyrex tubing 
linking exhibit hall (glass 
block wall at right) with Steu- 
ben factory, whose big ventila- 
tor has an imaginative dash of 
red paint in its jaws. 
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Office corridor is relieved by 
varying jogs and colors, focal 
group of directory panel and 
bench. Typical floor (right) is 
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ee a 
only 42’ wide, giving nearly all 
offices a view of the Chemung “is | L] 
valley. Low partitions, painted | 
in muted reds and blues, give : a s 
the few inside office areas a | 
sense of space and view. Nar- 
rowness of plan reduced net 
usable floor space to 61% of Aon oe os 
gross square footage. ial tind ealialle 
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Tall windows, reaching from 
9” sill to ceiling, make even 
10’ wide offices seem spacious. 
Splayed jambs give broader 
view, help soften light contrast 
between window and wall. 












































CITY OF GLASS 


RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATION CENTER, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
ARCHITECTS: Harrison, Abramovitz & Abbe 
INTERIOR DESIGNER: Maria Bergson Associates 
ENGINEERS: Severud, Elstad & Krueger (structural) 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles (mechanical) 
Edward E. Ashley (electrical) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Clarke & Rapuano 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: George A. Fuller Co. 


Entrance lobby linking office 
and research buildings and 
cafeteria has curving roof on 
concrete bents pierced with cir- 
cular holes to relieve bulk. En- 
trance to office building is in 
background of upper photo; en- 
trance to cafeteria is at left in 
lower photo. Interior Designer 
Bergson used light and dark 
bands of terrazzo to help short- 
en and widen the long space. 
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Circular cafeteria (opp.), 
a foil for its rectilinear neigh- 
bors, has a roof suspended on 
catenary cables strung between 
parabolic tension rings. Ex- 
terior is faced in white opaque 
glass tile. Interior (right) 
seats 190, has sprayed acous- 
tical ceiling and glass-fiber 
curtains. Kitchen and receiving 
areas are in basement. 





New building group, seen ty shaft available for a fourth 
from main approach on the automatic elevator, office build- 
east; older glass center build- ing can theoretically expand 
ing is just out of picture to 50%, adding to near end wall 
left. With its service core where high windows mark of- 
slightly off center and an emp- fices of top officers. 
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For eight years the Texas-Oklahoma firm of Caudill, 
Rowlett, Scott has been amazingly prolific in good 
design ideas—a scrutiny of their evolution 


Tomorrow’s school today 


wet. 
we 


Classrooms in “school of tomorrow” have teaching panels sus- 
pended at will from ceiling and a center floor area that can be 
lowered (as shown here), leveled or raised. 





Plan of rooms under umbrella can take great variety of groupings. 
Small circles indicate hydraulic lifts which, with utility connec- 
tions, determine potential classroom positions. Large room is 
for assemblies, or other special purposes. Rooms can be disman- 
tled and the whole area under shelter cleared for big rallies, fairs 
or community parties. “School Executive” commissioned design. 



































TOMORROW'S SCHOOL TODAY 


Back in 1941, Texas A.&M. issued an unpretep. 
tious-looking pamphlet called Space for Teaching, 
The author, one William Wayne Caudill, a 96. 
year-old architecture instructor, was unknown, the 
pamphlet apparently just another engineering byl. . 
letin. But gradually word percolated that here was 
something special indeed. Today the pamphlet js 
ranked (along with famous Crow Island School) 
as one of the two great influences to shape the 
modern elementary school. 

The revolutionary central idea of that pamphlet 
—that schools should be designed for children— 
is everybody’s doctrine today. But the author's 
firm, Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, keeps 
out there in front, a perennial pioneer at ways of 
embodying the doctrine. This year, with 150 
schools behind them (plus clinics, churches, hous- 
ing, office buildings and one of the best courthouses 
extant), the firm of CRS worked out another 
dream for tomorrow—a school that fingers out 
into the community, with a great concrete umbrella 
sheltering movable classrooms, and a service core 
below ground feeding the classrooms. 

This tomorrow’s school is a dream to be re 
spected because CRS dreams have an awesome 
history of coming true. But it is notable for a more 
immediate reason too: it happens to dramatize five 
principles (umbrella shelter, plan flexibility, space 
flow, many-dutied surfaces, subtly controlled en 
vironment) which also shape the trail-breaking 
CRS schools of today. The evolution of these treat- 
ments is discussed on the pages following. 
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Umbrella of shell concrete for “school of 
tomorrow” is permanent; facilities beneath 
adapt widely to circumstance and need. 


Section shows service core under slab, with 
hydraulic lifts which convey teaching 
materials, form part of room floor. 
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TOMORROW'S SCHOOL TODAY 











1. A roof grows to an umbrella, Port Arthur, Tex. 2. The umbrella raises over the roof, Liberty, Tez, 
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3. It gets a transparent enclosure, Tyler, Tex. 








PHOTOS: ULRIC MEISEL~~-DALLAS 


The sheltering umbrella idea gives leeway to planning... 


“I suppose our philosophy is not so raised above the roofed buildings be 
much ‘form follows function’ as it is neath for insulation from the sun, also 


‘form allows function,’ ”’ says Tom Bul- forming a parasol for an unenclosed, 
lock, one of the CRS partners, “and sunken-floored playroom between ér 
that is why we keep using the um- closed units. Built low to the ground m 
brella. It allows freedom, almost casu- east-west exposures, the umbrella wa 
ally, for all sorts of space.” glazed high at its ends (3) for® 


The first CRS umbrella (1) was junior high gym, and it is to be lee 
literally an umbrella: it went over two open (4) for a new senior high gym 
classroom clusters and the space around In the “school of tomorrow” the Wi 
and between them to keep off the Gulf brella shelters buildings, even takes 
Coast rain. It was continuous with the glazing, but like the latest version (4) 
roof over the classrooms; the space it it is an entity itself—the landmark, the 








created between “buildings” was im- thing that gives permanency (nonobse- 
mensely useful and popular. Later (2) lescing, infinitely flexible, therefore 
the umbrella was used like a tent fly, solid permanency) to the plant. 
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5. Groups in same grade connect, Odem, Tex. 
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8. Five in a nest, 
Jacksonville, Tex. 


9. Court checkers, 
Liberty, Tex. 


6. Three to a group, Odem 





PHOTOS: ROLAND CHATHAM 


7. Courts link groups, Odem 


10. Hillside cluster, 
Roanoke, Va. 


-.. and the leeway is used to achieve a flexible plan 
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ROW’S SCHOOL TODAY 


The first CRS school was a finger plan, 
because that seemed the obvious way 
to manage light and air. But planning 
determined by light and air was at 
odds with the CRS belief that planning 
should be primarily responsive to learn- 
ing and teaching needs, that the 
mechanics should be servants to the 
scheme, not masters. Today CRS is 
perhaps best known for its ingenious 
devices to control the elements, a mat- 
ter dealt with on p. 120. The point of 
all this ingenuity, in harmony with 
the value seized from the umbrella idea, 
has been to break out of the rigid row 
of classroom boxes, into a realm of 


11. Expansion cluster, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 





12. Air-conditioned circle, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


possibilities for logical, interacting 
groupings indoors (5, 6) and for little 
and big, sheltered and open, charmingly 
surprising spaces outdoors (7). By now 
CRS has vanquished so many of the 
factors which limit plan, that examples 
of its schools already exhibit (8-12) 
almost the whole range of grouping 
possibilities which are afforded by the 
parchees-men classrooms of the “school 
of tomorrow.” These schemes are by no 
means virtuosity for its own sake. Just 
as an example, a hillside cluster (10) 
answers the problem of four classrooms 
with common area, the whole works to 
share in a choice panoramic view. 
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13. Space flows in window, through school, Guymon, Okla. 


[ a ite (21) ime Us. laa 





14. Space flows up and out, Industry, Tex. 


15. 


Visual flow, interior room, Norman, Okla. 


Space flows in, out, over and around enclosures... 
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TOMORROW'S SCHOOL TODAY 


That ghostly arrow through corridor 
and classrooms (13) is not a symbol of 
moving air. It is a “map” of visual 
space flow, and not the same path the 
air takes at all. But curiously enough, 
it was an unexpected by-product of a 
ventilation scheme. In this school, CRS 
wanted to move outdoor breeze under 
grouped classrooms and across the cor- 
ridor, so classrooms were raised and the 
corridor given a balcony. The visual re- 
sult of this scheme was a bonanza, and 
ever since seeing its effect on that 
school’s atmosphere, CRS has conscious- 
ly made space flow a major element in 
design (14). Once its possibilities were 





PHOTOS: (RELOW) HEDRICH-BLESSING; (LEFT & 





really exploited, CRS found this be 
stowed a new freedom: the possibility 
of making very pleasant interior rooms. 
Thus a classroom (15) can be com 
pletely surrounded by indoor school, buh 
because it opens visually, there is 2 
feeling of constraint. This classr 
glass wall faces a solid brick wall a 
a corridor, but the combination of 
little vista, plus a ceiling visually 
ing over space, gives the room the ee 
ity of a porch rather than of a cell. LOO 
back at a court (7) to see how the cRS 
exploitation of space flow extends out 
doors. In the “school of tomor 
space flow is of the essence. 
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16. Teaching panel walls, Laredo, Tex. qH 


ROLAND CUATHAM 
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18. Panels work like drop-leaf table, Andrews, Tex. 
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17. Interchangeable panels, College Sta., Tex. JS Ramble ie 
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19. Floor levels put to work, Alvin, Tex. 


... and the walls, ceiling and floor all do a teaching job 


There can never be too much scope for 
use of teaching materials, CRS is con- 
vinced, and never too much flexibility in 
their application. Why stick instruc- 
tional panels to a lazy wall; why not 
make the wall itself do the job? The 
first time (16), the panels were made 
interchangeable only with carpentry. 
Later detailing (17) demands only re- 
moval of a stop strip. CRS finds children 
and teachers accept the multiduty idea 
and enthusiastically carry it further. 
On a recent revisit (16) a CRS partner 
found classroom panes painted with the 
weather map and hooks in the ceiling 
for a class-made planatarium. (Future 
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CRS schools will come with ceiling 
hooks.) Another ceiling use (28) is to 
store hinged instructional panels which, 
let down, form partitions. Nor is the 
CRS floor just a place to stand on. 
In one multipurpose room (19), big 
casts of performers go on the big stage. 
With narrow stage in use, the rear 
audience is raised; or performers can 
use the middle like a theater-in-the- 
round. Eating is done in three groups. 
In a new CRS primary school, the steps 
and upper level are tiled; the lower 
level is experimentally carpeted. All 
these devices are put to work in the 
“school of tomorrow.” 
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TOMORROW'S SCHOOL TODAY 

















21. Nature sorted out, San Angelo, Tex. 
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20. Pressure wall to bend breeze, Elk City, Okla. 


Light, air and heat get into harness and obey 


CRS uses walls the way nature uses 
mountains: to bend the wind. The 
firm’s first pressure wall (20), divert- 
ing the breeze into the classrooms, made 
possible the abandonment of the finger 
plan even on hot plains where the pre- 
vailing wind is vital. Harnessing the 
elements has led to sorting them (21), 
dealing with each separately. When this 
classroom is darkened for mechanical 
visual aids, for instance, there is no in- 
terference with the view wall or natural 
ventilation. The open door shows the 
difference between the glare-reducing 
view glass and the raw light. For an 
air-conditioned campus high school, 











22. Niches to fox the sun, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


windows in classroom buildings (22) 
tuck into niches where sun heat cannot 
get at them. CRS deliberately avoids 
attempts at uniform treatment of ad 
joining classrooms as dispiriting and 
preclusive to a sense of distinct class 
room “place.” Plumbing has come in for 
its share of ingenious economy too, a 
in cored clusters (11) and back-to-back 
schemes. In the “school of tomorrow, 
permanent fixtures on the umbrella 
underside light the plastic-ceilinged 
classrooms; water supply, drainage 
lines and air-conditioning ducts run 00 
the service core’s ceiling, can 
plugged into at dozens of points. 
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CRS pioneering also covers the way they work 


“In the beginning, when we started this 
firm,” says Caudill, “we were all trying 
to be little Wrights or Mieses or Cor- 
bus. We finally had to realize we were 
all kind of average guys, not a Mies 
among us, but maybe with each others’ 
help we could make a contribution of 
our own by tackling the solving of prob- 
lems. We don’t try to make new de- 
signs; we just try to solve new prob- 
lems.” 

Caudill thinks the firm’s location in 
Texas was great good fortune for carry- 
ing out this aim because of four rea- 
sons: “First, the climate, being gener- 
ally warm, is not a rigidly limiting fac- 
tor and yet it poses all kinds of provoca- 
tive problems of sun, wind and light. 
Second, there is a tremendous range 
here in communities’ pocketbooks. For 
the same number of high school kids, 
one community will have ten times the 
valuation of another. Giving each of 
them their full money’s worth for what 
they can spend is a real exercise. Third, 
Texas does not have old, frozen state 
school laws that thwart new attempts 
at problem solving. Fourth, the Texas 
A & M engineering experiment station, 
so close by, is a fountain of ideas.” 
(Caudill himself started the architec- 
tural research division of the station, 
when he taught at A & M.) 

The firm’s Texas and Oklahoma back- 
ground in problem solving (the office 
opened in Bryan, Tex. in ’48 estab- 
lished a second base in Oklahoma City 
in 52), and the reputation this work 
gained for the firm, has led lately to a 
Whole new range of stimulating prob- 
lems. Now commissions come in from 
all over, ranging from Wisconsin and 
Michigan to Virginia and Mexico. 

Most of the distant jobs, and a lot of 
those nearer home, come to CRS from 
other architects who want to associate* 
with them on a job. CRS likes this ar- 
es 


: on schools shown here: J. Earle Neff 


(1); Bruce & Russell (3); Carroll V. Tanner 
(5-7); Smithey & Boynton (10); Donald R. Goss 
(12); Perkins & Will (15); A. A, Leyendecker 
(16); Royal Dana (21); Max Lovett (22). 





rangement and frequently gets the as- 
sociation under way with what they 
call “the squatters’ thing.” 

The squatters’ thing has been a CRS 
institution since the firm got its very 
first school, 400 mi. from home base. 
Anywhere from four to eight members 
of the firm hie themselves to the site 
of the problem. (Nowadays they fly 
there in the firm’s three little planes 
piloted by Partners Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott, Bullock or some of the flying 
associates.) 

Once there, they squat in a back room 
at the school superintendent’s office, or 
in the office of the associated architect 
if there is one, or—in a pinch—in a 
hotel room. They work day and night, 
over sandwiches and containers of cof- 
fee, for anywhere from four to ten 
days, with everybody concerned looking 
over their shoulders or participating. 
At the end of this squatting they have 
a fully worked out preliminary, in 
which every step and reason is familiar 
to client, associated architects, and fre- 
quently to numbers of teachers and par- 
ents, and which often embodies their 
ideas too. 

In an association, sometimes the 
other architectural firm does both work- 
ing drawings and supervision, some- 
times supervision alone. In either case, 
CRS works intimately with it from the 
start. “How could we trust a design to 
a supervisor who doesn’t understand ev- 
erything about it!” says Caudill, in hor- 
ror at the notion. 

Supervision, the CRS partners are 
convinced, is the most neglected realm 
in architecture, and one of the most 
important. “This is the time, when the 
building is going up, that the client 
always remembers; this is the time his 
whole feeling about the building and the 
architect jell. Furthermore, this is the 
architect’s best opportunity to find 
where he went wrong, or what could be 
done better.” The firm puts top men 
on supervision, gets from them a de- 
tailed report, documented by snapshots, 
on every point from which useful tips, 


Three CRS principals discuss the site plan 
for a new college: left to right, William W. 
Caudill, John Rowlett, Thomas Bullock. 


pro or con, can be learned for the 
future. 

Useful ideas from school jobs are al- 
ways being put to work on nonschool 
commissions too. Thus the familiar 
movable-cabinet partitions solved the 
problem of a courthouse dormitory to 
accommodate fluctuating ratios of men 
and women jurors; an Oklahoma City 
office building, now in construction, 
makes a prime feature of its sun con- 
trol; several clinics have benefited 
from the space flow techniques. 

Always on the lookout for good men 
(the office now has about 40 members | 
including the six principals and ten 
profit-sharing associates), the firm has 
as its main, but by no means exclusive, 
source of supply the A & M architec- 
tural department where at least one 
member of the firm always teaches. The 
latest associate to join the firm is an 
experienced city planner—an indication 
of how far CRS has come in less than 
ten years and of the growing complex- 
ity of architectural problem solving. ~ 


The other three principals plan a squat- 
ters’ trip (see text) in a CRS plane: Ed- 
ward Nye, Wallie Scott, William Pea. 


ROLAND CHATHAM 
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i curves of corner en- 
ce to La maison du peuple 
Mt) characterise Horta’s 
Elaborate carving ex- 
mses transfer of forces from 
i to stone. In the top floor 
embly hall (above), steel- 
mbed arches flow continuous- 
#fom base to concave span. 


§.. space caught in a web of tensile strength 


Nouveau 
—new again 


. ay’s search for a richer architecture 
"puts new light on the prophetic work of 
a Belgian architect: who mixed delight 


—by EDGAR KAUFMANN Jr. 


Vertical rods carry the bal- 
cony between spans, leave an 
open floor below. Building was 
built in 1895 as headquarters 
of a working-class movement 
that formed around the new 
steel and glass industries and 
the coal fields that stimulated 
their growth. 





A new freedom is becoming evident in modern 
architecture. Sculptural shaping of interior 
space, dramatic elaboration of structural detail 
and intricate enrichment of surface are charac- 
teristics of important new buildings of all kinds 
in all parts of the world. (For example, see p. 135 
—ED.) Interestingly enough, close parallels to 
these attributes characterize a neglected antece- 
dant of modern architecture: the architecture of 
the Art Nouveau. 

With the perspective of half a century to help 
us, we can now see that the designers and archi- 
tects of the Art Nouveau evinced a new concern 
for structure, space and light, and thus were the 
direct progenitors of modern architectural ideals. 
One of the first of these innovators in time and 
importance was the late Architect Victor Horta. 

Just as Art Nouveau has until lately been dis- 
missed as mere stylishness, so Horta has been 
considered hardly more than an off-beat orna- 
mentalist who, as a juror of the League of Na- 
tions Design Competition in 1927, voted decisive- 
ly against the progressive entries—in short, a 
modernist manqué turned reactionary. 

But his work, pictured here, reveals another 
side of the story. Here is a courageous innovator 
who made metal a natural component of archi- 
tecture. Horta took the new materials of the 
nineteenth century (metal and glass) and the 
accompanying new engineering and raised them 
to an expressive art form. His inspiration came 
from the admired structures of the nineteenth- 
century’s engineers—such as Paxton’s 1851 


.... Crystal Palace in London. But Horta was de- 


termined that this new potential serve the art 
in architecture. 

Architecture, in his hands, became an art 
whose first obligation, unlike that of engineering, 
is to human life and its aspirations. 

Soberly keyed to their surroundings without, 
Horta’s buildings are, within, among the first in 
modern architecture to welcome floods of light, 
to catch light in a strong rhythmic network of 
metal—filtering it through or refiecting it from 
warm, glowing surfaces. Everywhere curves de- 
fine volumes of space: space charged with the 
energy that leaps in every arch and clings to 
every vault. But the curves reflect back always 
to the observer as the seat of control. 

The three buildings pictured on these pages 
show that Horta, however daring, remained mas- 
ter of what he had to say; a man who could vie 
with the best of his contemporaries in Europe 
and America and one whose accomplishments are 
having an important delayed-action effect on 
today’s revival of architectural enrichment. 





The author acknowledges the assistance of Architect M. Jean Delhaye, 
secretary of Brussels’ Comité Horta, who arranged the tour of the 
buildings and provided valuable information. Photos by Paul Mayen. 
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. a grid of steel and glass juxtaposed by curves 


Rectilinear pattern of tile- 
mosaic panels and double-hung 
windows in a grid of steel on 
the facade of the Van Eet- 
velde house (above) gives way 
but lightly to the soft curve 
at the head of the first-floor 
windows. The forthright ex- 
pression of exposed steel I 


beams and the bolts that join 
plate to beam and beam to 
bracket (right) is juxtaposed 
by the almost muscular sculp- 
ture of the brackets them- 
The apparently sepa- 
rate houses right and left were 
actually additions by Horta to 
the center house. 


selves. 
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. exuberance bathed in a flood of light 


Intricate vaulting describes a 
baleony revolving around a 
great dome in the steel and 
glass central hall of the Van 
Eetvelde house (right and 
above). The almost quavering 
enrichment of the balcony rail, 
and the tracery in the over- 
head dome and vault, typify 


Horta’s interiors. This house 
was built in 1895 for Baron 
Van Eetvelde, foreign minister 
for the fabulously rich Belgian 
Congo, then the private domain 
of King Leopold II, and the 
source of much of the nation’s 
wealth and power at the height 
of the Art Nouveau movement. 
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... frail forms woven into a powerful facade 


Ornate balcony and overhead 
bay project over sidewalk in 
Horta’s own house built in 
1898. Studio building next 
door (right) has a more open 
face. Horta’s graceful iron- 
work looks as if it had been 
designed without lifting his 
hand from the drawing board. 
In his hand, the Art Nouveau 
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movement showed an exuber- 
ant promise, but as others 
diluted it to a mere mood, 
Horta returned to the historic 
revivals he first challenged. 
Now, the principles he pio- 
neered and abandoned are be- 
ing restudied as modern archi- 
tecture strives to develop a 
more eloquent vocabulary. 
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A new century beckons 


OE ——EE 


Upon this theme the American Institute of Architects’ centennial convention will meet in — 
Washington this month. In honor of that occasion, FORUM, as may be seen on the following 
fold-out pages, decided to have a little fun. 

During the six-day convention, the profession that mothers the mother art will be 
alternately praised and exhorted by some of America’s profoundest thinkers. The weighty 
subject matter and the splendid manner in which it will be presented will richly satisfy 
the profession’s appetite for serious food. 

So FoRUM’s salute to the architects is a lighthearted one: a spoofing panorama of the 
new century in architecture by Artist Jerome Snyder. 
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‘BARON HAUSSMANN 
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is mere dogma 


until you realize the 
higher truth that 


form and function are one 


‘Form follows function’ 


~~ 
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The closer they come to a square 
the more they will be laudable and comfortable 
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A lacy sunscreen and a sparkling skylight suggest new elegance 


for a common metal, and new possibilities for modern, machine-made ornament 


An aluminum pavilion 


In this lightweight, festive scheme for a Reynolds 
Metals sales office outside Detroit, Architect Minoru 
Yamasaki has brought back—in a distinctly modern 
way—some of the richness of facade and roof line that 
went out when the modern movement came in. 

Reynolds wanted a building that would, among other 
things, sell aluminum, and it had a corner site on a 
well-traveled highway across from Detroit’s huge 
Northland Shopping Center. In exploring his client’s 
site and his client’s product, Yamasaki hit upon sev- 
eral unexpectedly beautiful ways to demonstrate the 
versatility of a material still largely tied in the public 
mind to pots, pans and storefronts. 

The most striking of these, of course, is the golden 
Screen that girds the building above its open display 
floor—a double pattern of 10” diameter rings cut from 
ordinary extruded aluminum pipe, set in 5’ x 13’ 
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panels and anodized a gold color in black frames. As 
an expression of ornament by machine, it could stimu- 
late many other experiments. As a sun-control device, 
it should also pay for itself in lower cooling costs. 

Handsome contrast accents for the gold screen are 
the black anodized aluminum covers with a slim silver 
stripe that clad the columns supporting screen and 
building, tapering in toward the top until they appear 
as thin spires against the sky. Crowning the building 
is a tall, glittering skylight, a space frame of alumi- 
num members in pyramidal shapes like a cluster of 
diamonds. 

As might be expected, aluminum will also appear 
in some of its more familiar roles: as window sash, 
partitions, ducts, grilles, conduit, doors, railings, flash- 
ing, furniture and in a luminous honeycomb for office 
ceilings (p. 138). 
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Great court at center} 
building is completely opem™ 
all sides through glass 
at main-floor level, which) 
veal indoor and outdoor 
plays, reception area 
inside garden. Crystalline s® 
light also brightens co 
and secretary’s desks on} 
nies above. Floor will be WH 
terrazzo, column covers 
anodized aluminum with 
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stripe up the middle. 
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GREAT LAKES REGIONAL SALES OFFICE, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ARCHITECTS: Yamasaki, Leinweber & Associates 
ENGINEERS: Ammann & Whitney (structural) 
Cass Wadowski (mechanical) 
Henry Guthard (electrical) Balik | uicarr wax, 
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Ground floor reception and 
display areas (plan right) are 
broken only by two service 
cores, Glass wall toward main 
road has an outside niche large 
enough to display an automo- 
bile or small boat, which rep- +44 PS 

‘ : | Rett tH 
resent important potential — —seeneeneersa 
markets for aluminum. Office + 
floors (plan above) show rooms 
arranged on 5’ module. For 
visibility, the building is ele- 
vated 4’ above cars in street 
and parking lot, still low 
enough to show the sunscreen 
mirrored in the moat. 
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¢ — 
(BLACK ALUM. CEILING : LIGHTING 
1®T FLOOR ONLY 


Novel floor system uses con- 
crete waffle slabs on a 5’ square 
module, to which a cellular alu- 
minum ceiling is attached di- 
rectly, giving an over-all lumi- 
nous ceiling for about the price 
of standard acoustical ceilings 
with spot or strip fixtures. 
(From the exterior the over-all 
luminescence will silhouette the 
sunscreen more clearly, too.) 

















Movable aluminum partitions 
fit anywhere into the grid of 
ceiling channels. Air condition- 
ing (plan right) is divided into 
inner and outer zones served by 
separate mixing boxes. Ducts 
for outside zone lead to a cellu- 
lar sheet-metal floor slab which 
distributes the air evenly to 
slots under the full width of 
windows and acts as a radiant 
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-MIXING BOXES, EXT. ZONE 
“MIXING BOXES, INT. ZONE 
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floor to help heat, cool offices. 









-WARM AIR DUCT 
OLD AIR DUCT 
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Sunscreen is made of alumi- 
num rings 2” deep cut from 10” 
extruded aluminum pipe and 
interlocked in an overlapping 
pattern. Above eye level the 
rings become 1014” deep tubes to 
act as a sunstop; studies show 
this system will keep direct sun 
out of offices except in winter, 
allowing considerable reduction 
im air-conditioning require- 
ments. The screen is expected 
to soften sky glare, yet when 
office workers look straight out 
it will block less total visibility 
than an ordinary insect screen. 
Aluminum extrusions, lighter 
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+~ 10° x 10%’ 


/ ALUM. RINGS 


in weight and appearance and 
more easily worked than ma- 
sonry or iron grillwork, could 
be made in a variety of other 
shapes such as squares, dia- 
monds, I’s or T’s. In this screen 
the 5’ x 13’ panels were ano- 
dized a gold color, the most col- 
orfast hue yet developed, and 
certainly one of the richest. 
Black, also high in colorfast- 
ness, will be used for screen 
frames and column covers. All 
anodized members were de- 
signed to be removable should 
reanodizing of the metal ever 
become necessary. 
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On trial for 20 years, a great reform effort has failed 


to outgrow its weaknesses. Now, one of its most 


influential proponents presents a critical reassessment 


and the argument for a fresh start 





Catherine Bauer, now lectur- 
er in city planning at the Uni- 
versity of California, writes 
of housing out of long and in- 
timate knowledge. Her work 
for organizations promoting 
public housing, her book, 
Modern Housing, and her 
advisory services all played 
an influential part in the 
establishment of federal pub- 
lic housing. During its forma- 
tive period, she served as the 
US Housing Authority’s di- 
rector of research and infor- 
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The dreary deadlock of 


by CATHERINE BAUER 


Low-rent public housing has not fol- 
lowed the normal pattern for reform 
movements in modern democratic 
countries. Every social experiment 
starts off as an abstract idea, fre- 
quently in an atmosphere of violent 
theoretical debate. But after it has 
been tried out for a while, one of 
two things usually happens. Either 
it dies off, an acknowledged failure, 
or it “takes” and is accepted as an 
integral part of the ordinary scheme 
of things. The original theories, 
meantime, become modified and 
adapted to actual conditions. In the 
US, public attitudes about social se- 
curity, collective bargaining and na- 
tional economic controls have all 
followed the classic steps outlined 
years ago by George Bernard Shaw: 
1) it’s impossible; 2) it’s against the 
Bible; 3) it’s too expensive; and 4) 
we knew it all the time. But public 
housing, after more than two 
decades; still drags along in a kind 
of limbo, continuously controversial, 
not dead but never more than half 
alive. 

No obituary is yet in order for the 
US Housing Act of 1937 “as suc- 
cessively [but only in minor re- 
spects] amended.” It is more a case 
of premature ossification. The bare 
bones of oversimplified New Deal 
theory have never been decently cov- 
ered with the solid flesh of present- 
day reality. Even among public hous- 
ing’s most tireless defenders, many 
would welcome a fresh start if they 
did not fear that in the process any 
program at all might get lost. 

If the dreary deadlock is to be 
broken, it is first necessary to figure 
out what really ails the program. 
If it is purely a matter of selfish re- 


actionary obstruction, we who want 
to rehouse slum-dwellers will just 
have to go on fighting until we win, 
But if there are inner weaknesses 
as well, it is high time we faced up 
to them. 


Is the real estate lobby to blame? 


Unquestionably private builders, 
lenders and property owners have 
been increasing in political power 
ever since the mid-thirties, when 
Uncle Sam rescued them from ruin. 
And it is equally obvious that they 
have been all-out in their opposition 
to public housing. 

In general, however, their tacties 
have been so arrogant, and most of 
their claims so wild, that they have 
often tended to backfire. In recent 
years, moreover, some of the Na 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards’ allies (notably the National 
Association of Home Builders) have 
become more sophisticated about the 
slum problem, and highly vocal 
about the need to remedy it. The 
current slogans are “renewal” and 
“rehabilitation.” But gradually it 
becomes clearer that Operation Fix 
Up is no cure-all, and that outright 
clearance and redevelopment bring 
relocation problems that cannot be 
glossed over. The great national 
spread of antislum propaganda by 
ACTION (The American Council @ 
Improve Our Neighborhoods) prob 
ably tends to favor the cause of pub 
lic housing, however inadvertently. 

The most serious effect of all the 
controversy has been more subtle 
Public housing officials, federal and 
local, have been kept continuously 
on the defensive, and the neuroses 
that come from chronic fright 
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insecurity are translated into exces- 
sive caution, administrative rigidity 
and lack of creative initiative. 
Everybody tends to sit tight, cling- 
ing desperately to the beleaguered 
formula, instead of trying to im- 
prove it in the light of experience 
and public attitudes. Sporadic efforts 
to broaden or modify the program 
have usually met with as much op- 
position from professional public 
housers from opponents of public 
housing. Moreover, the hostility has 
probably tightened management 
controls, making “‘project” housing 
more and more institutional. 

But even so, despite the millions 
they have spent in a vain effort to 
kill it, the real estate interests can 
hardly be held wholly responsible 


for the program’s failure to take 
hold. 


Solid support is lacking 


If the public housing program in 
its present form had managed to 
achieve real popularity with the gen- 
eral run of ordinary citizens and 
their leaders, and above all with the 
people who live in slum and blighted 
areas, the real estate opposition 
would by now have lost its political 
force. The idea of public housing 
would be taken for granted, like old- 
age pensions or FHA mortgage in- 
surance, 

But this has not happened. The 
Program has never called forth the 
kind of pervasive and persuasive 
popular support that oils the wheels 
of change in democratic countries. 
The lot of public housing tenants has 
undoubtedly been improved in many 
Ways. But the fact remains that only 
4 small proportion of the people eli- 
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gible for occupancy (by legal defi- 
nition, low-income families living in 
substandard homes) actually apply 
for low-rent dwellings in public hous- 
ing projects. And of those who do, 
most appear to be desperate for shel- 
ter of any kind: minority families 
about to be thrown on the street 
by clearance operations, “problem” 
families sent by welfare agencies, 
and so on. 

Moreover, general local support by 
civic-minded groups, such as one 
might reasonably have expected for 
such a program, has seldom devel- 
oped. The US Housing Act has been 
kept alive by the earnest annual ef- 
forts of the Washington offices of 
national labor, welfare, veteran, mu- 
nicipal, civic and religious organiza- 
tions, held together by the National 
Housing Conference and sparked by 
the genius and devotion*of its execu- 
tive vice president, Lee Johnson. But 
despite considerable prodding, the 
local branches and members of these 
organizations have on the whole 
been apathetic, sometimes lending 
their names in a crisis but rarely 
showing much continuing interest. 
Where there are established citizens’ 
housing organizations, they tend to 
be kept going by a few devoted in- 
dividuals with little general backing. 


Why isn’t the program popular? 


This question has never been seri- 
ously investigated, but in general 
terms, the answer seems quite clear. 
Life in the usual public housing proj- 
ect just is not the way most Ameri- 
can families want to live. Nor does 
it reflect our accepted values as to 
the way people should live. 

In part the weaknesses are in- 


herent in the physical design. As 
Architect Henry Whitney (see also p. 
148) said in the first (and still one 
of the best) critiques by an experi- 
enced housing official: “The typical 
publicly subsidized dwelling is de- 
ficient in interior space, in outdoor 
privacy, and in true American resi- 
dential character. . . . Families with 
children generally want to live in in- 
dividual homes. ... A yard, a porch 
or a terrace is almost universally 
desired.”” While everybody who had 
any choice was moving into a one- 
story home, the housing authorities 
were busily erecting high-density 
high-rise apartments, with no pri- 
vate outdoor space whatever. Sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, public housing is 
most accepted in the one American 
city where apartment living is also 
most taken for granted—New York. 
But even there, opinion surveys show 
that most tenants would prefer 
ground-level living if they could 
get it. | 
There are also more subtle social 
reasons for the lack of enthusiastic 
acceptance. Public housing projects 
tend to be very large and highly 
standardized in their design. Visu- 
ally they may be no more monoto- 
nous than a typical suburban tract, 
but their density makes them seem 
much more institutional, like veter- 
ans’ hospitals or old-fashioned or- 
phan asylums. The fact that they 
are usually designed as islands— 
“community units” turning their 
backs to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood which looks entirely different 
—only adds to this institutional 
quality. Any charity stigma that at- 
taches to subsidized housing is thus 
reinforced. Each project proclaims, 
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visually, that it serves the “lowest 
income group.” 

The resulting degree of rigid so- 
cial segregation is difficult to align 
with traditional American ideas. 
And in addition, if a tenant manages 
to increase his income beyond a cer- 
tain point, out he goes, a restriction 
which also results in the continuous 
loss of natural leadership among the 
tenants themselves, and a trend to- 
ward problem families as the perma- 
nent core of occupants. 

On the other side of the ledger 
has been the considerable success 
of nondiscrimination and mixed ra- 
cial occupancy in northern public 
housing projects. But even this 
great gain is being lost. Owing to 
the preponderance of minority fam- 
ilies in the lowest income group, and 
in the areas slated for clearance and 
relocation, the proportion of minor- 
ity occupancy tends to rise above 
the line where mixture is successful, 
and more and more projects become 
virtually all-Negro. 

And finally, there is the question 
of management policy and practice 
in itself. Because of legal require- 
ments, high densities, problem fam- 
ilies and sensitivity to continuous 
political attack, local authority land- 
lordship tends to be rigid and heavy- 
handed, with all kinds of rules and 
regulations unknown in ordinary 
private rental management and 
unthinkable in a pattern of individ- 
ual ownership. Sometimes special 
welfare services are provided which, 
under these peculiar conditions, may 
be admirable and necessary. But 
even at its best, this type of concern 
by one’s landlord seems paternalis- 
tic in American terms, and hardly 
adds to the popularity of project 
living for normal families. 

These are the issues that keep 
coming up in critical analyses by 
housers, in conversations with all 
kinds of people all over the country, 
and in the few random studies by 
social scientists. And alongside these 
criticisms is the patent fact that, 
with all its drawbacks, the program 
is so expensive. I doubt that the fact 
of subsidy in itself is very important 
in the general public reaction, or in 
any stigma that may attach to pub- 
lic housing occupancy at present. 
With all their profound and well- 
justified faith in private enterprise, 
Americans have never been purists 
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in the matter of accepting public aid 
where necessary to achieve some- 
thing they want. The idea of subsidy 
is part of the American system, 
whether for shipping or public edu- 
cation, irrigation projects, redevel- 
opment schemes or housing. Had we 
not enjoyed a steadily rising market, 
the FHA-VA system of mortgage 
aid would have cost the taxpayers 
far more than the most tremendous 
public housing program ever envi- 
sioned. And certainly no stigma at- 
tached to accepting the costly aid 
of HOLC. But subsidies must look 
reasonably sensible in terms of value 
received. And the fact that high-rise 
apartments (which no one likes 
very much anyway), erected by 
local housing authorities, tend to 
cost more than the price of a modest 
FHA-insured tract house, even 
allowing for a substantial specula- 
tive profit, just does not look sensible 
on the face of it. So the unattractive 
aspects of the program cannot even 
be justified on the grounds of econ- 
omy. 

And finally, with all the hullaba- 
loo and all the expense, the program 
still does not meet even the most 
obvious immediate need of families 
displaced by clearance or renewal 
operations, let alone the need in out- 
lying areas for families whom FHA 
cannot serve. The legal income lim- 
its are so low and the other limita- 
tions so rigorous, including the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of municipal 
housing authorities, that only a 
small portion of the need can be met 
through public housing aid. 


Premises: true or false? 


How do the assumptions that 
shaped the public housing program 
stand up today under quite different 
economic conditions and in the light 
of more than twenty years of ex- 
perience ? 

Clearly the basic premises are as 
sound today as they were then. 
Even after a long period of high 
prosperity, there are just about as 
many insanitary, congested and di- 
lapidated homes in the US as there 
were in the middle of the depression 
—probably with more people living 
in them! And today almost every- 
one recognizes their existence, and 
admits that these conditions must 
somehow be remedied. It is also as 

continued on p. 219 
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1. A showroom by Laverne—finished with surprise and subtle sales appeal 


Two artful interiors 


2. An apartment by Lustig—remodeled with invention and delicate craftsmanship 














TWO ARTFUL INTERIORS 


TWO ARTFUL INTERIORS 


1. The showroom—an artful place for selling 


The corridors of Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart are the Midwest wholesale buyer’s 
mammoth “downtown’—the biggest 
“shopping center” in the world. The need 
to provide an enticing sales atmosphere 
is as strong here as it is on Main Street, 
Anywhere. To these corridors recently 
came a showroom stretched in space be- 
tween a white floor and a white ceiling, 
marking the entry into the Midwest 
market of Laverne’s prestige line of 
wall coverings, fabrics and contempo- 
rary furniture. 

The white floor and ceiling, combined 






with low-level incandescent lighting, 
give the room a quality of suffused 
warmth and light—in itself the basic 
design device. The open sweep of the 
room is deflected first on the right, just 
inside the entrance, by a chrome-bound 
plane of clear glass; then on the left bv 
a beaded curtain overlaying a blue-gray 
wall ‘vhoto right, below). 

At the rear, the space gives way to a 
Piranesi vision of Rome (photo, below) 

-the piéce-de-résistance of the room 
and an enticing glimpse of the line of 
wall coverings it displays. 
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White curtain of clay bea 
(far left) conceals fabric @ 
play on adjacent wall, 
blue-gray wall behind, @ 
and conference space is be 
this wall. Piranesi wall mum 
at rear of showroom is one 
two in Laverne line. In@ 
foreground is the sculpture 
back of a Laverne chair, 











Sliding panels display 
coverings in large areas, 
customers to see how 
would look on a wall 
compare several possibilit 
“Trapeze” in ceiling pulls @ 
for fabric display. Phow 
taken from blue-gray reat) 
looking toward glass panes 
receptionist’s desk at enw 
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Wall coverings and fabrics 
in Laverne line are commis- 
sioned from designers such as 
Gyorgy Kepes (above) and 
Alexander Calder (right). The 
firm was founded in 1934 by 
Designers Estelle and Erwin 
Laverne, who designed the new 
Chicago showroom. 





Fabrics stretched on folded 
planes provide a convenient in- 
dex to line, and an: interesting 
wall pattern as well. Furni- 
ture display is used by cus- 
tomers selecting fabrics and 
wall coverings. 
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TWO ARTFUL INTERIORS 


2. The apartment—an artful place for living 


The blindness that marked the last 
year of Designer Alvin Lustig’s brief 
and brilliant career was surely the ulti- 
mate test of his genius and courage. 
The Wilheim apartment in New York, 
shown here, is one result of that test. 

Lustig saw the apartment only once— 
before he undertook the job. That view 
was so discouraging he recommended 
that his clients look for another apart- 
ment, but the lease was already signed. 
So he redesigned the space in his mind’s 


eye, using his wife’s trained hands to 
help him put the concept on paper. 

The crucial aspect of his design prob- 
lem was that the apartment was a col- 
lection of separate, old-fashioned 
rooms. None of the partitions could be 
removed; no structural changes could 
be made. The pictures show how he 
transformed these separate rooms into 
free, flowing, modern space, using color 
and texture, artful design and sensitive 
craftsmanship. 




















Study features a _ fantast 
eighteenth - century _ Persiay 
family rug, woven over a pet 
od of 100 years with th 
visages of its leaders. Framing 
of steel bar-stock bookshelves 
is extended across ceiling, filled 
with white-painted expanded 
mesh to obscure cut-up ceiling. 
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Focal point of the entire 
apa.tment is a sculptural at 
rangement of four joined seg- 
ments of polished brass, at 
tenuated between a teak base 
and a ceiling spotlight in the 
foyer. It also marks the corner 
of the dining space (right) i 
what would otherwise be 4 
typically amorphous dining 
foyer. Insert strips in white 
vinyl floor are made of alte 
nate pieces of gray and black 








In the living room, slim S@ 
bar-stock frames a support 

a teak bench. It is integ 
with a shielded striplight 
capped by an opal glass gi@0== 
Thin slices of steel tubing #7 
stacked in a steel frame beyé 
to separate lightly the HVE 
room from dining-foyer. This 
picture is taken from in ' 
of the fireplace (see p. 143): 














Wall light over bar cabinet in 
living room (left), like a 
child’s wind-blown pinwheel, 
typifies Lustig’s playful inven- 
tiveness. Long line of shelf and 
light in bedroom (right) en- 
larges room visually. Luxuri- 
ous texture of rug is amplified 
by simplicity of room as a 
whole. Despite the interest of 
Lustig’s details, they never 
overwhelm the whole. 
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You don’t need to sweat the land to work it 








This photo, taken across an 
alley in Baltimore, shows pre- 
cisely why row housing has a 
bad name. It also raises the 
question of why people in Bal- 
timore—and elsewhere—can 
conceivably prefer the monoto- 
nous row house, with all its 
other usual faults, to a light, 
efficient apartment. A second 
glance at the photo helps an- 
swer that question too: the 
obviously pampered rose bush- 
es, the awning-shaded back 
stoops, the place to hang 
clothes, the fences themselves 
which imply a chunk of inde- 
pendence, however tiny. 

Row housing has a deserved- 
ly bad reputation because it 


lends itself so readily to the 
vice of sweating the land, as in 
the scene above. But like many 
vices, this one is an exag 
geration of a virtue: row hous 
ing, kept on the good side of 
exploitation, is ideal for work 
ing the land (as suggested i 
the sketch at the left). Few 
parks, few playgrounds, ¢eh 
tainly no landscaped lawns, 
count for so much to the city 
family or are used so intel 
sively as the row-house yard. 
No other city land serves such 
a fantastic variety of digging, 
gardening, repairing, playing; 
chattering and plain sitting, * 
can be so subtly responsive @ 
the needs of children 
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neighborhood as the row-house 
yard, 


Where is the dividing line 
between working and sweating 
the land? With ingenuity, den- 
sities for row houses or mixed 
tow and high rise can be 
steater than often supposed. A 
table by Architect Henry Whit- 
ney Pegs feasible maximum 
densities for various combina- 


tion Schemes (PHA room 
Sizes) : 


% units in No. units per 
high rise net acre 
0 28 
. 42.5 
J 
50 
60 57 
65 63 
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A much misused and architecturally neglected 
building type begins a respectable comeback because 
it promises new answers to urban decay 


Off and on during the past 20 years, 
row housing has been fiddled with 
by good designers, but usually with 
an inherent implication that row 
houses are something for which to 
apologize. Thus alternate houses and 
their dooryards have been checker- 
boarded back and forward to negate 
the row; or for superblock schemes, 
the whole row has been set edgewise 
to the street instead of bordering 
it. Meantime the people who build 
and buy row houses have stuck al- 
most unanimously to the old for- 
mula: a solid row of more or less 
identical houses up against the 
street with a yard behind and ar 
alley behind that. 

Maybe they have something there. 

The designers of the schemes on 
the following pages, along with such 
other first-rate urban designers as 
Oskar Stonorov and I. M. Pei, think 
the old basic formula—greatly im- 
proved functionally and visually— 
does indeed have something impor- 
tant for city families and cities 
themselves. The big rediscovery is 
that a basic scheme dating from pe- 
destrian days in Pompeii and car- 
riage days in Philadelphia, turns out 
to be an excellent answer to the 
automobile. If the row houses are 
placed close along the street (or 
along an enlargement of the street 
for parking), and all vehicles are 
kept to the street side, then all the 
land for yards, garden and play can 
be concentrated on the other side 
of the houses, and the old vehicular 
alley can be converted to a pedes- 
trian walk or commons. This pat- 
tern effectively segregates vehicles, 
protects other activities and creates 
a kind of walled space with delight- 
ful possibilities. One of the great 


Row houses for cities 


advances in new row-house planning 
is recognition of what this principle 
means to floor plan (pp. 150-153). 

Some of the other basic advan- 
tages now coming in for apprecia- 
tion are summed up by Architect 
Henry Whitney: “This has been the 
classic house for people living in 
groups because it contains more es- 
sentials and fewer extravagances 
and superficialities than any other 
type. As against the detached de- 
velopment house, it cuts frontage a 
third and therefore the costs that 
run with land—utilities, pavement, 
services. This can mean the margin 
between municipal solvency and 
bankruptcy, and it also means that 
residents can live a third nearer the 
center of town. The middle-income 
flight to the suburbs results pri- 
marily from a simple human neces- 
sity—the need for closer relation- 
ship between the indoors where the 
mother is doing the housework and 
the outdoors where her children and 
the neighbors’ are playing. High- 
rise apartments cannot do this; row 
housing can. The tragedy is that it 
has done it so badly in the old city.” 

Noting that a 16’, three-bedroom 
row house in Philadelphia costs 
about $12,000 against $18,000 for 
an equivalent detached house, both 
on 100’-deep lots, a Baltimore rede- 
velopment official comments: “‘Rede- 
velopment means getting stable mid- 
dle-income families back in the city. 
Stable families are those with chil- 
dren. They want yards. Redevelop- 
ment cannot get far, or mean much, 
without that market. After the high- 
rise cream of the first projects is 
skimmed, it will be obvious in many 
cities that the big redevelopment job 
is row housing.” 
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| Block plan interlocks vehicular cul-de- shading are omitted, block has centt 
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Split-level scheme (above) has garage 


| and recreation room in basement. Two- 


y row (below) has parking in front. 
h are in block plan shown. 
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Row houses for private builders in city redevelopment 


The schemes here, and a great variety 
of others, have been developed by Archi- 
tects Wright, Andrade & Amenta* for 
the Philadelphia Redevelopment Auth- 
ority, as guides to private builders in 
the ambitious Eastwick project (AF, 
Sept ’54). Behind these studies is also 
4 great deal of policy and site thinking 
by Architect Henry Churchill and Har- 
ris-Dechant Associates, and the Phila- 
delphia Planning Commission. Builders, 
encouraged by the planning commis- 
sion, are already using a plot plan simi- 
to that shown here in private de- 
Velopments at the city fringe. 
All the Eastwick schemes illustrate 
Well the mark of a good row house: 
relationship of interior planning 
'o exterior land use. Probably the most 
Versatile scheme is the 18’ x 33’ split 
level that is suitable to densely built-up 
ao 
Associated with Robert Geddes > 
rehitects; and Ian McHarg, scant Gane 
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streets, includes garage, gives excellent 
supervision of yard from kitchen, and 
is a triumph of economical planning. 
In the scheme with the expandable attic 
under a steep pitched roof, the extra 
cost of site improvements because of 
the 27’ frontage is largely offset by the 
economical minimum-masonry wall con- 
struction and rough-finished additional 
bedroom space. For the back-to-back 
houses, a traditional low-cost Philadel- 
phia row type, with dark, unventilated 
interior rooms, has been completely re- 
thought; every room but bath has out- 
side exposure and, with the help of an 
exhaust fan, decent ventilation. This 
20’ x 28’ unit should be very economical 
to build and maintain. 

The complete Eastwick row-house 
study will shortly be published in book 
form by the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority; it is almost an en- 
cyclopedia of what can be done with 
the modern row house. 
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Expandable attic scheme with 27’ front 
has room for carport or garage at front. 
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Back-to-back scheme with three party 
walls is lowest cost, most compact; it needs 
exhaust fan for summer. 
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Row houses for 


low-income public housing 


This scheme, a research study prepared 
for the Baltimore Housing Authority 
by Architect Henry Whitney of Tip- 
petts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, engi- 
neers, represents some of the freshest 
and most constructive thinking about 
public housing design in many a year. 
The object was to lessen, rather than 
repeat, usual public housing faults (see 
p. 140). Of the 559 units proposed for 
the site, almost two-thirds are row 
houses with individual, fenced yards. 
This eliminates most of the indoor and Serpentine scheme puts parking courts 
outdoor common areas which make the off street, pedestrian-linked yards on in- 
servicing, maintenance and policing of terior, gives biggest families biggest yards. 
public housing so expensive and pater- 
nalistic. Socially, it gives tenants the 
status and responsibilities of normal 
householders, does not set them off in 
outlandishly different quarters from 
their nonproject neighbors. The scheme 
also permits flexibility in site planning. 
Net density for the site studied is 35 
units per acre, against 51 for an ortho- 
dox scheme with 83% of units in high- 
rise buildings. The apparent greater 
“efficiency” of a high-rise scheme, dear 
to the hearts of PHA statisticians, 
could be obtained only at the expense 
of eliminating good existing housing 
and ignoring dilapidated fractional 
blocks because of inherent high-rise in- 
flexibility. 

The floor plans for the scheme, rang- 
ing from one- to five-bedroom units, are 
most ingenious. Note, for instance, that 
the corners on the garden side, which 
fall heir to the largest yards, house the 
big, five-bedroom families. Corners on 
the street side, least favored by the out- 
doors, are shared by a two-bedroom 
unit with porch and fenced play plot 
and a one-bedroom flat with balcony. 
In the two high-rise buildings, 75% of 
units are one-bedroom; families with 
school children would be on the ground 
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Row houses for 
pockets of blight 


re a 






For the proposed Old Northtown renew- 
al project in Chicago, Architect Harry 
Weese has designed a variety of row 
housing to go into the neighborhood’s 
pockets of dilapidation and blight. The 
house at the top is a “double maison- 
ette’—one duplex atop another, a 
scheme very successful in England but 
little known here. Access to upper du- 
plexes is along a gallery with stairs at 
ends of the row. The house is 21’ x 30’, 
would sell at about $21,000 per unit. 
Two-story, three-bedroom row houses 
are now the backbone of the row-house 
market; this singularly attractive ver- 
sion is 17’ x 32’, would sell for about 
$20,000. Both these types appear in the 
portion of the neighborhood model 
shown below. A third version, not 
shown, is an elegant three-bedroom, 
three-story, 14’ x 44’ with the garage 
on the ground floor. 

The project’s sponsor, Arthur Rub- 
loff, expects this to be the first area 
renewed under Chicago’s unique Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Corp. law which 
provides no land cost write-down but 
grants powers of eminent domain if a 
plan is approved by owners of 60% of 
the property in a redevelopment dis- 
trict. Existing apartments at rear in ‘he 
photo below, now owned by Rubloff, Ter 
represent 1931 pioneer renewal experi- 
ment by Marshall Field. They have 
helped the old inner-city neighborhood 
hold its own until recently. 
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Duplexes, a double (above), 
a single (below), provide 
two degrees of density 
in Chicago renewal project. 
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Hasing steel 


Shifting factors have appeared which 
presage an easier supply of structural 
steel for the last half of the year 
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DEMAND FOR STRUCTURALS 


Key to the tightness of the structural steel 
market is reflected in last year’s 75% 
jump over past 12-months’ average back- 
log while shipments were rising only 8%. 
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STEEL CAPACITY 


To meet the burgeoning demand for 
shapes, steelmakers have boosted capacity 
fast in the past year, and more is yet to 
come. Now, the rate of growth of struc- 
tural capacity is running far ahead of in- 
crease in new ingot production facilities. 


For the first time in two years, the 
construction industry has begun tp 
sense a break in what has been one 
of the most obstinate shortages ever 
to appear in an economy of abun. 
dance: the chronic and at times eit. 
ical scarcity of structural steel) 
Intermittently tight since 1950, per. 
sistently so since 1954, structural 
supplies have long been a rub to Ug 
building, and as late as the start of 
this year the prospect was for little 
relief and no real catch-up on orders 
much before 1959. But in the last 
few months an unexpected turn has 
become noticeable in steel, one that 
already has revised some of cop. 
struction’s plans for the future 
Gradually, but unmistakably, strue. 
turals have started to ease. 

In six key cities, where Forum 
talked with leading contractors last 
month, it found an all but unani- 
mous verdict on structural supplies: 
whether in large or small tonnages, 
heavy structural shapes are now de 
cidedly easier to get than they were 
six months ago. Among fabricators 


the report was much the same, In | 


dividual companies, which were 
quoting time lags of up to 15 months 
on large tonnages a year ago, are 
now offering deliveries in eight to 
nine months. 

As yet, none of this makes a 
strong enough case to suggest al 
end to the steel shortage (only one 
builder of the many interviewed saw 
any chance at all that the pinch 
might be over this year). Never 
theless, it does point to a revision of 
some of the more pessimistic fore 
casts that were made last fall. Bat 
ring a marked speed-up in the fet 





eral highway program, which ap | 


pears unlikely, there now seems &@ 
good chance that structural supplies 
will continue to ease over the thin 
and fourth quarters, and that by 
year-end the fabricating industry’ 
backlog of orders—3,436,042 toms 
on March 1—may be substantially 
whittled. And while this is 1 
likely to mean any sizable uptul 
in construction volume — 

ations may more than outweigh ally 


increase caused by projects getting 


underway ahead of schedule—it doe 
indicate a more comfortable 
flexible supply situation than 
possible a few months ago. 


What has caused the turn? 


forces behind the easing of struc 
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tural steel actually stem from a 
number of shifts that have been tak- 
ing place on both the supply and de- 
mand sides of the market. Of key 
significance in the immediate picture 
is the fact that output of the domes- 
tic fabricating industry has gradual- 
ly been rising. Despite the steel 
strike last year, shipments of fab- 
ricated structurals in 1956 finally 
moved above the 3 million ton mark 
to an all-time high of 3.2 million 
tons. Meanwhile, imports of struc- 
tural steel, some of it fabricated, 
skyrocketed last year to almost 500,- 
000 tons. All this has been happen- 
ing while demand, to some extent, 
has been tapering off, reflecting an 
actual drop in volume in some con- 
struction categories, notably stores, 
restaurants and garages, and a shift 
in others from steel to reinforced 
concrete or other materials. 


Along with these factors, two 
longer range forces have been mak- 
ing themselves felt. And though 
these two forces—one involving a 
rise in steel-making capacity itself 
and the other an initial lag in the 
federal highway program—so far 
have had only limited impact on the 
market situation, they are of over- 
riding importance in the brighter 
outlook that now seems in store for 
the rest of this year. 


Boosting capacity 


There is no question that the bot- 
tleneck in structural steel supplies 
has never been at the fabricating 
level, but at the steel mill itself, 
in the basic capacity for rolling 
structural shapes. Whatever the 
reason for this—and the industry 
hotly denies that the low profit mar- 
gin on structurals has anything to 
do with it—structural facilities were 
all but passed over in the industry’s 
expansion through the early fifties. 
Rated capacity for heavy structural 
shapes, which stood at 5.85 million 
net tons in 1951, actually declined 
by the start of 1955 to 5.78 million 
tons. Against this, steel’s total rated 
capacity for ingots and castings shot 
up 20%, in the same period, and its 
plant for all hot-rolled finished prod- 
ucts increased 15% between 1951 
and 1954. 

Though there was some gain in 
structural capacity in 1955, it was 
hot until last year that a marked 
change began to show in this area. 
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Sparked by an addition of 840,000 
tons at Bethlehem Steel’s Saucon 
Division, capacity climbed to an esti- 
mated 7 million net tons as of the 
start of this year. This radically 
changed the outlook for steel ship- 
ments. On the basis of capacity al- 
ready in—and the expectation that 
additional tonnage will be available 
before midyear at US Steel’s South 
Works in Chicago and at other 
plants—estimates of this year’s vol- 
ume of heavy structural shipments 
from the mills climbed as high as 
6.5 million net tons, compared with 
5.3 million tons shipped in 1956. (So 
far the cutback of steel operations, 
which by early April had produced 
a declining production rate for five 
straight weeks, appears to have had 
no major impact on_ structurals, 
either in terms of decreasing output 
or diverting more ingots to the 
structural mills.) 


At the start of this year, the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, which speaks for the fab- 
ricating industry, estimated that out 
of this new capacity shipments of 
fabricated structural steel for the 
construction industry should rise to 
more than 3.8 million tons in 1957. 
(Historically, about 63% of steel- 
mill shipments of heavy structural 
shapes has wound up as fabricated 
steel shipped to builders.) Although 
this forecast seems high, it need not 
go much beyond 3.5 million tons to 
meet the needs of this year’s build- 
ing as forecast by FoRUM last Sep- 
tember. Computed on the basis of 
anticipated hikes in plant construc- 
tion, highways, offices and ware- 
houses which together use about 
80% of all structural steel, require- 
ments should come to about 3.5 mil- 
lion tons for 1957*. Any shipments 
above that should trim the backlog. 

But when FORUM made its esti- 
mate of 1957 construction, it figured 
on a 16.5% rise in the volume of 
new highway work. Though it is still 
too early to make definite revisions 
in these figures, it seems quite clear 
that the federal road program, which 
was counted on to spark much of the 
rise, is not going to pick up speed at 
the rate it was supposed to. The 
Bureau of Public Roads had esti- 
mated that the federal program 
would take about 1.8 million tons of 





* Based on an equation developed by Nathan H. 
Schein of the US Dept. of Commerce. 


structural steel this year on top of 
normal highway work. But if this 
figure is reached now, it will be a 
surprise. At the moment, it seems 
likely that the rest of construction 
will be picking up large parts of the 
tonnage, and that the backlog will 
be smaller for it. 


A matter of degree 


How much the diversion from 
roadbuilding and the general catch- 
ing up of supply with demand effects 
individual builders varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Signs of 
the ease in structurals are noticeable 
in most big cities, but not in the 
same degree. In Houston, for in- 


stance, builders still report jobs be- ~ 


ing held up because of the stortages 
in shapes, and say deliveries on large 
shapes run 12 to 15 months, com- 
pared to six to nine months for most 
other cities. Imports of foreign 
shapes at Houston were up 60% last 
year over 1955, according to one 
authority, and there is an active 
gray market for badly needed struc- 
turals. But one of the city’s biggest 
builders notes that “the shortage 
isn’t so bad as it was six months 
ago... and it will probably be over 
in another six months.” 

In Chicago and Cleveland, the 
shortage has hurt, but now Windy 
City builders have noted definite 
signs of ease, and one Cleveland con- 
tractor says the market for many 
shapes has improved in the past six 
months. In both cities, as well as in 
Denver, where delivery of wide- 
flange beams is now only five months 
compared to a year not long ago, 
there is strong feeling that how 
much the structural market eases 
for the rest of the year depends on 
the auto industry. If auto produc- 
tion goes strong through the sum- 
mer and fall, the pinch in struc- 
turals could still hurt, because steel 


makers will concentrate on higher- ' 


profit sheets. 

In Pittsburgh itself, the structural 
shortage is symbolized by the rein- 
forced concrete construction of the 
new Hilton hotel there. Steel execu- 
tives themselves have to look further 
ahead for any real signs of a sub- 
stantial easing in structurals: “In 
1959,” says one steelmaker, “we'll 
have to get out and really sell steel 
—we'll start 1959 meeting every de- 
mand we can anticipate now.” 
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HONEYCOMB SECTIONS of B-58 are bonded 
within picture-frame panels by high-strength 
adhesive. Skin is adhesive-bonded to panels. 


Technology 








The new adhesives 


Pioneered in the air, they have a vital 
part in modern architecture. Their potential 
has only begun to be recognized 


During the past year, adhesives have 
made dramatic news in the aircraft 
industry. The most significant ap- 
nouncement came last summer, when 
Convair proclaimed “what may be the | 
greatest major development in airplane } 
construction since the all-metal air | 
plane”: use of sandwich panel construe- E 
tion in the primary structure of the | 
B-58, the first supersonic bomber. The 7 
secret was two new adhesives developed | 
by the Shell Development Co. and by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. to reduce bolting 
and riveting. A plane’s primary struc 
ture comprises areas which carry heavy 
loads, where panel failure would e- 
danger the aircraft. The B-58, which 
has been flying since November, weighs 
less than a comparable plane of riveted 
construction — easily 5009900 rivets 
were repiaced by the adhesives—and 
has at least four times the fatigue 
resistance of a riveted plane, according 
to the engineers. 

In building, adhesives have brought 
many changes during the past st 
years. And for the future, there seems 
to be great building potential for these 
products of chemistry. On the basis f 
current trends in two kindred indur 
tries—aircraft and automotive—whot 
technological shifts in the past have 
proved to be building bellwethers, the 
future of the adhesive-bonded paid 
looks quite promising, for both thes 
industries have become great adhesive 
users, particularly within the past thre 
or four years. 

The adhesives are a prolific family # 
substances, some mineral, some Ves 
table and some animal, which are ® 
unlike one another as to command tt 
most comprehensive genealogy. There 
are adhesives derived from natural #% 
others from natural rubber, and © 
casionally, though of less importalt 
since the recent rush of the sym 
compounds, there is the adhesive who 
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progenitor was a heavy-footed horse. 


The major producers of adhesives, by 
their own diverse origins, testify to the 
disorganized way in which this indus- 
try has developed. Of the three largest 
firms, one specialized in the production 
of sandpaper, and still does; another, 
linoleum; another, rubber. Each, in 
the beginning, produced a material 
which had to be made to stick to some- 
thing. Since there was no adhesives 
industry to speak of, each went about 
producing its own adhesive compounds. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., largest 
company in the field today—and still a 
major producer of sandpaper—made 
its first commercial adhesive product 
for the automotive industry: a mask- 
ing tape which was used to cover certain 
areas of the auto body during paint 
spraying. Armstrong Cork Co., with its 
line of flooring and ceiling materials, 
still is its own best adhesives customer. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. became a producer 
when it had to develop a substance 
which would stick rubber pads to auto- 
mobile running boards. 

But the complete story of the adhe- 
sives’ evolution must include still an- 
other element, the restless, sprawling, 
inventive chemical industry, which has 
introduced the vast variety of raw ma- 
terials—with long, complicated names: 
the polysulfides, the chloroprenes and 
Phenolics, the elastomers—which. hap- 
pen to want to stick to things. Often, 
these chemicals were developed for a 
purpose quite different from that of 
adhering. Many, in fact, were not used 
as adhesive compounds until many 
years after their development. But 
today there are scores of them making 
up the very fiber of the adhesives in- 
dustry, And each year come new ones 
which blend with those which already 
exist to spawn still more compounds. 


With all of the research that has 
gone into the development of these 
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hundreds of new adhesive compounds, 
yielding an ever increasing procession 
of chemicals that will stick to an 
almost endless variety of materials, 
there still remains an unanswered and 
quite basic question: what makes 
things stick together? There is no firm 
answer, only a trio of possible answers. 
One theory holds that the action is 
chemical, that strong chemical bonds 
provide the link. Another holds that 
the action is electrical, that the mole- 
cules of the adhesive exert an electrical 
force which creates the intermolecular 
bond. The third theory is that the ad- 
hesive compound flows into the tiny 
pores of the material to be bonded and 
that a mechanical interlocking takes 
place when the adhesive hardens. 


Sticky controversy 


In the building industry, where the 
adhesives now rank with riveting, weld- 
ing and fastening, there is controversy 


concerning this newest joining method. 


There is controversy over which adhe- 
sives stick best and, indeed, whether 
the adhesives should be used at all in 
such building components as the cur- 
tain wall panel. 

For the modern sandwich wall, where 
adhesives have the important assign- 
ment of integrating metal facing and 
insulating core, there are dozens of 
available materials, each with different 
properties. For curtain wall assembly, 
where metal and glass must butt to- 
gether, there are still other adhesive 
compounds, quite different in character, 
which will grip tightly to metal, glass 
or rubber gasket. 

- There are new adhesives, for example, 
like the epoxy resin compounds, with 
exceptionally high shear strengths—as 
high as 7,000 Ib. per sq. in.—and great 
resistance to temperature—from —40° 
F. to 500° F. And there are others, like 
certain of the contact-bonding neo- 


IN FLIGHT, adhesives actually increase fa- 
tigue resistance of plane. At least 500,000 
rivets were eliminated by 8-58’s designers. 


prenes, which have more modest. proper- 


ties. (For some, the shear strength of 


400 psi. dwindles to 100 psi. at around 
180° F.) In between, there are adhe- 
sives by the dozen which are inferior 
to the epoxies in strength, but superior 
in another way; superior to the neo- 
prenes in heat resistance, but inferior 
in another way. 

Which are the superior adhesives? 
There is no adhesive, unfortunately, 
which is truly superior to all others, al- 
though the search for an all-purpose 
adhesive has been carried on for some 
time. The use to which the adhesive is 
put will determine the properties which 
it should have: its bond strength, its 
aging characteristics, its resistance to 
ozone and oxygen, its resistance to heat, 
its resistance to water, and a number 
of other properties. It is the relative 
importance of each of these properties 
that is one part of the debate: which 
adhesive is proper, which is not? For 
just about any installation, there can 
be as many as a dozen different adhe- 
sive compounds which must be con- 
sidered. The selection of the proper 
one can be as vital to the success of a 
building as the proper selection of the 
materials to be bonded, for the wrong 
design, or a faulty installation, can 
make even the properly chosen adhesive 
compound misbehave. 

These are facts which have been 
learned, often by bitter experience, 
since 1948 when adhesives began to be 
used in curtain wall assembly. One of 
the first buildings of the General Mo- 
tors Technical Center used some of the 
earliest adhesive-bonded panels, and 
because of limited experience in this 
type of construction, some of those 
panels failed. The core material in the 
Tech Center panels turned out to be 
moisture-absorbent. In a short time, the 
adhesive-bonded core pulled away from 
the panel face and many panels had to 
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TECHNOLOGY 








CURTAIN WALL ADHESIVES 


Type NEOPRENE-RUBBER 








VINYL-PHENOLIC 


NITRILE RUBBER 





EPOXY RESIN 





Description 
& method of 
application 


Elastomeric type, made of 
synthetic rubber, resins, and 
other compounds in a solv- 


Phenolic resin base 
modified with vinyl 
resins. Must be heat 


Both 
thermoplastic types. 


thermosetting 


heat cured, sometimes cata- 








and 
Usually 


Base is thermosetting resin, 
catalyst for curing. Must be ha 
very carefully because some 






































ent medium. cured. lyzed to cure at room tem- lysts can cause skin irritation, ¢ 
Thermoplastic with some perature. But heat curing is tain types will give a therm 
thermosetting character. needed to get same quality bond at room temperatures w 
istics, if cured. as with neoprene-based ad- heat. Heat curing gives off no Qase. 
Applied by spraying or roll- hesives. ous by-products which frequently 
coating. Usually heat-sealed result when other types are heat 
through pinch rolls’ or cured. 
presses. Occasionally heat 
cured. 
Tensile-shear 400-1200 psi. 2500 -5000 psi. Up to 4000 psi. if thermo- 1,000-7,000 psi. 
strength setting; 400-600 psi. if ther- 
moplastic. 
Heat Retains 100-400 psi strength Satisfactory up _ to Thermoplastic: 140-200° F. 100-1250 psi. at 180° F. depending on 
resistance up to 180° F. 180°-200° F. depending on load compounding and curing conditions, 
Thermosetting: up to 500° F. 
Water Excellent Good Good Excellent if heat cured and com. 
resistance pounded with phenolics. Medium to 
poor if only air cured 
Peel strength 20-50 Ib. range 10 Ib. range 50-100 Ib. range 5-35 Ib., depending on compounding. 
Creep: resistance Fair Good Good Good to poor, depending on com- 
to movement pounding. 
Most common Aluminum to paper honey- Aluminum to alumi- Aluminum to paper honey- Metal to metal, including: 
uses comb num honeycomb comb Aluminum skins to aluminum hon- 
Aluminum to plywood Aluminum to paper Porcelain enamel to fiber- eycomb 
Porcelain enamel to foam honeycomb board Aluminum skins on paper honey- 
glass Magnesium to alu- Porcelain enamel to paper comb 
Porcelain enamel to fiber- minum honeycomb honeycomb 
board Magnesium to paper Polyester skins to metal 
Steel to paper honeycomb honeycomb honeycomb 
Piywood to steel structures 
Gypsum board to steel 
curtain wall construction. Also, the of bonding a wide variety of porous 





ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB PANELS, 


adhe- 
sive-bonded, are tested under quarter-point 
load. Test measures deflection versus load. 


be replaced. The immediate effect was 
to damage the reputation of laminated 
panel wall construction. Because of the 
Tech Center experience, and similar 
experiences in other buildings, some 
architects and panel makers contend 
that panels should be mechanically as- 
sembled—that is, panels should be at- 
tached to panel core by welding, bolting 
or another fastening method rather 
than by adhesive bond. Which paneling 
system is better is still somewhat con- 
jectural. Good panels, and bad, have 
been made both ways. However, a num- 
ber of water-resistant adhesives have 
recently been developed, especially for 
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sharp swing to adhesive bonding in the 
aircraft and automotive industries 
should influence the trend in building. 


The adhesives family 


With hundreds of compounds to 
choose from in bonding panel face to 
insulating core, how does the nonchem- 
ist, whether he be architect, engineer 
or panel maker, make a good choice? 
He begins, most likely, by learning that 
there are four basic types. 

Neoprene rubber base. The most 
widely used curtain wall adhesive has 
a neoprene rubber base. It is the easiest 
to apply and, usually, the most economi- 
cal. Also, it provides a more flexible 
bond than the other adhesives, an im- 
portant consideration where vibration 
and shock are involved. It is capable 


EDGEWISE COMPRESSION TEST indicates 


strength of skin, core and adhesive. Machine 
in compression. 


can apply 120,000 Ib. 











B: 




















and nonporous surfaces: aluminum to 
plywood or to paper honeycomb; poree- 
lain enameled metal to foam _ glass, 
fiberboard or cement asbestos board; 
stainless steel to paper honeycomb; 
plywood or gypsum board to steel 
frame. Its limitations: creep strength 
is low; heat resistance is only fair, 
though adequate for many building ap 
plications. 

Vinyl phenolics. Probably the major 
use of these adhesives in building is ii 
the bonding of aluminum sheet to paper 
honeycomb. Generally, the tensile sheaf 
strength of a vinyl phenolic bond is 
quite high, 2500 psi. to 5000 psi., which 
gives good load-bearing properties t 
a panel. The presence of the tough but 
brittle phenolic in the compound gives 
it this strength; the vinyl is added 
temper this brittleness, adding nece® 
sary flexibility. The most serious lim 
itation: strength is high only up # 
180° F. 

Nitrile rubber base. Adhesives of this 
type have not been widely used in the 
building field, mainly because they at 
relatively costly to apply. To achievé 
the same properties as one of the ne 
prene-based compounds, a nitrile adhe 
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STRENGTH OF ADHESIVE is measured by 
peeling panel skin away from core. As skin 
wraps around drum, peeling force is recorded. 


sive must be heat cured under pressure 
after application. Like the vinyl pheno- 
lies, its most important use in building 
is in bonding aluminum to paper honey- 
comb. It is also used to bond stainless- 
steel veneer to steel in elevator doors. 

The epoxy resin compounds. These are 
the newest, most versatile and most 
expensive of the adhesives. Because 
they can bond to a wide variety of 
metals, including the standard building 
skin types as well as many of the air- 
craft metals, such as titanium and 
magnesium, they are regarded as the 
most promising of the adhesive com- 
pounds. Also, the epoxies are excellent 
adhesives for bonding metal to a honey- 
comb core, whether the core is alumi- 
num or paper, because they readily form 
a bead of adhesive on the edges of each 
core cell, thus increasing the contact 
area between core and facing. However, 
there are limitations. Their cost is high 
—$20 per gallon, four or five times that 
of a standard neoprene adhesive; how- 
ever the epoxy compound is almost 
100% usable because, unlike some of 
the other adhesives, there is no volatile 
solvent to be eliminated or lost. The 
epoxies are more difficult to apply—a 
catalyst, which usually irritates the 
skin, must be mixed with the epoxy 
before it is applied. 


The sealants 


In addition to the question of 
which adhesive to apply to a panel as- 


polysulfide based 
Compound 

















heme THE WINDOW: conventional tech- 
er (left) uses iow-cost compound with more 
ective polysulfide for a critical point, but 
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sembly, there is the equally important 
question: how to seal the building face. 
The sealants are a smaller group of 
compounds, though there is one general 
type which has had a vital part in estab- 
lishing the acceptability of the metal- 
glass curtain wall. This is a class of 
chemicals known as the _ polysulfide 
liquid polymer sealants, discovered 
quite by accident in the twenties when 
a Kansas City chemist was experiment- 
ing to find a cheaper antifreeze solu- 
tion. In the building industry, where 
the polysulfide liquid polymers have 
been used for about four years, they 
are commonly known as the Thiokols. 
(Thiokol Chemical Corp. is sole producer 
of the basic chemical.) To produce a 
calking compound, the chemical must 
be blended with a second ingredient, 
such as carbon black; at the site, an 
accelerator is added. At normal temper- 
ature, it changes composition, usually 
within 24 hours, from a viscous liquid 
to a rubbery substance which adheres to 
glass, wood, metal and several other ma- 
terials, and is little affected by ozone, 
sunlight, oxidization, weathering. As 
a curtain wall sealant, the polysulfide 
liquid polymers are generally regarded 
as extremely able materials. They have 
limitations, of course: tear resistance 
is only fair; abrasion resistance is 
poor; pot life is short, usually averages 
6 to 8 hours; it is difficult to apply. 
Futhermore, there is now a rather ex- 
tensive variety of Thiokol compounds, 
produced by a dozen-or-so companies, 
with properties which show sufficient 
variance to indicate that caution must 
be taken in selecting the proper one. 


The traditional curtain wall sealant, 
which can be one of a number of vege- 
table oil based compounds, is still domi- 
nant, of course, because of its relatively 
low cost, including installation cost— 
about one-sixth the cost of one of the 
polysulfides—and, too, because it is per- 
fectly suitable for many installations. 
In time, of course, if it is exposed to 
the atmosphere, it dries out. Thus, it 
must be used in quantity if it is to have 
acceptable aging characteristics. 

The polybutene tapes are another 
type of sealant—superior to the vege- 
table oils in that they do not dry out— 








water still gets in. Better technique (center) 
combines three sealants. At right, neoprene 
gasket and pressure stops replace compound. 


which derive from the synthetic rubber 
compounds. The chief limitation is the 
fact that the sealant retains its sticki- 
ness in air, thus making it an annoying 
dirt collector. Also, the fact that the 
tape is of predetermined size limits its 
effectiveness, because tolerances within 
the channel must be held within narrow 
bounds if the tape is to provide a satis- 
factory seal. Often, all three of these 
sealant types are used in combination, 
providing a sealant system which uses 
each to advantage. 

On a number of recent curtain wall 
installations, the architects have used 
neoprene-rubber gasketing, rather than 
one of the sealant combinations. The 
main advantage is that glazing is faster 
—no gunning required—and cleaner. 
However, pressure stops at all points 
must be held within limited tolerances, 
for the gasket is of fixed dimensions;- 
if tolerances are exceeded, trouble could 
occur, 


For the future, chemists at General 
Electric and Dow Corning are experi- 
menting with a silicone rubber calking 
compound for exterior building con- 
struction. At present, it is not known 
whether this new sealant will have 
properties which are superior to those 
which already exist. 

One point concerning all types of 
sealants: the sealing system which is 
finally used must be determined early 
in design, for the joint detail will be 
determined in large measure by the 
type of sealant, or sealants, to be used. 


Trouble at the joint 


The development in modern architec- 
ture of the thin curtain wall has ac- 
centuated the importance of these new 
chemical compounds and, equally, the 
importance of their proper application 
in building design. Looking back just 
a few years, to the first of the “all- 
glass” buildings—such as Lever House 
and the United Nations Secretariat— 
we see how far our architecture has 
come in solving one of the major prob- 
lems of contemporary design. The prob- 
lem, of course, is the leaky joint, a 
troublesome consideration in virtually 
every design—old or new—but particu- 
larly troublesome to the architect who 
chooses glass and metal for his wall, 
rather than brick and mortar. 

The new compounds have not entirely 
solved the problem, but their very 
availability has given the architect a 
means by which he can begin to find 
a solution. To use these new sealants 
and adhesives in a proper way, the ar- 
chitect now finds that he must become 
part chemist, in addition to part engi- 
neer, part psychologist, part biologist, 
and all of the other parts which total 
to make a good architect. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


An old bonding technique using new adhesives 
is moving wood back into major buildings 


Laminated timbers 


Under the impact of steel _ short- 
ages and high prices, glue-laminated 
timber construction has had a phenom- 
enal rise of close to 500% in the past 
two years. Catching on during the 
Korean war mainly in church construc- 
tion—where some 75% of all new 
building is now of the huge, warm-tex- 
tured wooden arch-and-beam type— 


INTERSTATE PHOTOGRAPHERS 





laminated timber is moving rapidly into 
larger and larger buildings: sports 
arenas, warehouses, airports and other 
commercial and industrial structures of 
imposing size. 

In the last year alone over 100 mil- 
lion bd. ft. of lumber went into lam- 
inated product, made up by well over a 
dozen major fabricators. In the same 


SPORTS ARENA at Commack, L.I., is sup- 
ported by 12 arches 240’ long, spanning 17,000 
sq. ft., to house ice rink bigger than Madison 








year nearly a dozen large laminated 
timber structures went up, ranging 
from a Canadian highway bridge with 
two continuously laminated girders 
each 103’ long to the Westchester 
County Airport with three huge timber 
bowstring trusses set end to end tg 
form a hangar 750’ in length. Perhaps 
the most spectacular of these struc 


Square Garden’s, putting it among world’s 
largest clear-span wood structures. Architect: 
James Van Alst, Timbers: Unit Structures, Inc. 








tures, some of which are shown on 
these pages, are two sports arenas 
which are almost neck and neck for the 
title of being the largest clear-span, 
wooden-timbered structures in the 
world. One is a jai alai court at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., supported by 12 tim- 
ber arches with a span of 242’ and a 
rise of 74’; the other is an arena at 
Hempstead, L.I., formed by ten timber 
arches with a span of 250’. The arches, 
laminated by Timber Structures, Inc., 
probably the largest fabricator in the | = 
field, are 9” wide, 26” to 56” deep, ts Cue cuertimpemmees aes eee 
weigh about 15 tons each and required ; —as 
12 flatears to move them to the site. “lw ane 














Glue-laminated timber, which differs 
from plywood in being made up of short 
cut lumber of varying grades bonded 


FIELDHOUSE for Montana State College is spanning a clear 300’. Architects: Wilison & 
surmounted by huge web dome of laminated Berg, Bozeman, Mont. Timbers: Timber Struc- 


timber arches and purlins, 90’ high at center, tures, Inc., Portiand, Ore. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


together in parallel ply, has been known 
in Europe since 1904. Its renaissance 
in the US is due mainly to development 
of more stable, waterproof adhesives 
(p. 156) and new bonding and mechan- 
ical fastening methods which allow de- 
sign of ever larger members. Lami- 
nated beams equal in strength to steel 
are only slightly larger in cross-sec- 
tions. The main deterrent to their 
wider use is outdated building codes 
that fail to recognize that wood in such 
heavy cross-sections is extremely fire- 
resistant and deforms much less than 
steel at high temperatures. Architec- 
turally, however, the laminated timber 
offers such freedom of design, being 
practically unlimited as to size or shape, 
and beauty of finish, that it now seems 
destined to grow ever bigger. 








WAREHOUSE for Potash Co. of America at open storage. The ends of the long structure, 
Carisbad, N.M., is a 580’ long, laminated tim- as seen above, are enclosed semicircular but. | 
ber, bent-arch structure built over potash in tresses 180’ in diameter. 


PHOTOS: PHOTO-ART COMMERCIAL STUDIOS 
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ELECTRIC HEAT 


In an all-electric air-conditioning 
and heating symposium, the first of its 
kind in the country, held recently in 
Roanoke, Va., a spotlight was thrown 
on the rising interest in electric space 
heating, especially for schools. The 
symposium was sponsored by Appala- 
chian Electric Power Co., in cooperation 
with eight leading equipment manufac- 
turers. A session on electric heating 
led by R. E. Pequignot, vice president 
of Electromode Div., Commercial Con- 
trols Corp., made these points: 
>The reason for growth in electric 
heating is that about 1950, according 
to US Dept. of Commerce statistics on 
percentage changes in fuel costs, elec- 
tric power crossed over for the first 
time to a position below gas, oil and 
coal. Whereas the other fuels have in- 
creased in cost as much as 230%, elec- 
tricity has actually declined 1.8% in 
ten years, mainly through ever increas- 
ing efficiency in generation. By 1960, 
electricity is expected to better its po- 
sition. While electricity is still costlier 
on the whole than other fuels, the gap 
is closing to a point where its efficien- 
cies and conveniences begin to take 
effect. 
> As the utilities’ summer air-condition- 
ing loads steadily rise, they are find- 
ing it advantageous to encourage elec- 
tric heating to take up the winter’s 
slack in peak-load capacity. Facilities 
for serving 1 hp of air conditioning 
can also serve 2 to 2% kw of electric 
resistance heating. 
> While commercial electric space heat- 
ing has been growing steadily in 
churches, motels, hospitals and else- 
where, its most immediate attractive- 
ness is for schools. Schools offer an 
ideal situation for electric heat: low 
rate of occupancy (about 30% of a 
given month); maximum heating at 
off-peak night rates; low installation 
costs (no boiler room and facilities) ; 
low maintenance (no furnace tenders 
required) ; heat delivered automatically 
and controlled in individual rooms per 
occupancy (always at 100% of effi- 
ciency, even on partial loads); lower 
Initial costs leading to lower indebted- 
hess and tax savings. 
dA compilation of data on the first 
year’s operation of the Parkside School, 
Hartford City, Ind. (eight classrooms 
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Brief accounts of noteworthy developments 


and kindergarten), one of the first all- 
electric heated schools, shows the fol- 
lowing. Estimate of first-cost savings 
on initial construction: $40,000 to 
$60,000. Projected estimate of operat- 
ing costs for heating season: $2,000 to 
$2,450 per year, about $500 to $1,000 
more than estimated costs for oil. 
Actual submetered costs for 1955-56 
season: $2,669.60, due to construc- 
tion going on, incompleteness of control 
system. Indicated operating costs for 
present season based on heating use 
from Sept., °56, through Jan., °57: 
$1,975, well under the original estimate. 
> Largest of electric heating systems 
now going into schools in many states 
from New York to California is in the 
$3.5 million Penn Township High 
School in Indiana. Competitive bids on 
the lighting, power and heating system 
showed the all-electric at 18.95% of 
total construction cost, conventional 
heating systems 4.55 to 8.42% higher. 


NOISE IN THE OFFICE 


A basic unfilled need in the science 
of noise control has been a proper yard- 
stick for measuring the effectiveness of 
treatment. Many devices have been 
tried, such as measuring the productiv- 
ity of workers in a controlled noisy 
environment, then in a controlled quiet 
one. 

The newest, and possibly the most 
straightforward, measuring technique 
is one developed by Leo Beranek of 
acoustical consultants Bolt, Beranek & 
Newman, Inc. Instead of trying to 
make a quantitative determination of 
the effects of noise on office worker ef- 
ficiency, Beranek determines the maxi- 
mum noise level at which workers feel 
they can do their jobs efficiently. Says 
Beranek: “We start with the assump- 
tion that if a person believes that his 
work is being affected adversely by 
some outside influence such as noise, it 
probably is.” 

With this as a base, 300 workers in 
four industries were subjected to vari- 
eties of noises. From their reactions, 
Beranek has devised a series of charts 
by which desirable noise levels can be 
predetermined. To the architect and 
prospective building owner, these con- 
clusions by Beranek are pertinent: 
> Sources of noise and appropriate cri- 





teria for control should be taken into 


account when a building is on the 
drafting boards. Through the setting 
up of criteria, it is now possible to 
predict in advance whether or not noise 
from ventilating and air-conditioning 
systems, traffic or aircraft are going to 
be detrimental to the purposes of an 
architectural structure. . 

> Different amounts of background 
noise are permissible in different loca- 
tions. Noise level in each location 
(office, concert hall, studio, etc.) must 
be low enough, however, so that its 
loudness level and its speech interfer- 
ence level (as measured by acoustical 
instruments) do not exceed the criteria 
values set up. 

> For design purposes, the acoustical or 
air-conditioning engineer must make 
eight measurements with an octave 
band analyzer, in order to determine 
whether the criteria values are ex- 
ceeded. For good design, loudness level 
and speech interference level should not 
differ by more than 22 units, as meas- 
ured by the octave band analyzer. 


At the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C., where fire pro- 
tection technologists have studied the 
problems of fire for the past 43 years, 
a program is now in progress to deter- 
mine the rate at which fires grow 
within a building. 

Because the cost and effort which 
must be expended on full-scale fires are 
quite high, the bureau has developed a 
laboratory flame-spread test method for 
the evaluation of surface flammability 
of building materials. With this 
method, ignition is forced at the top of 
an inclined specimen surface. As the 
fire progresses, the combustible gases 
and flames rise away from the speci- 
men, while the flame front on the 
specimen surface progresses down the 
incline. The rate of flame travel and 
the rate of heat release are observed 
and their numerical values are com- 
bined in a specially devised equation 
which gives a flame spread index for 
the material. 

The bureau hopes that the new test 
method will prove to be a reproductible 
means of determining flammability on a 
small scale. 
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BUILDING—425 Park Ave. Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECT—Kahn & Jacobs 
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CONTRACTOR—George A. Fuller Co. 


TYPE OF WINDOW—Adlake Single 
Hung Windows 
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| america's Finest | 
Aluminum 
Windows 





Only Adlake gives these 6 basic advantages: 


e No warp or rot e Finger tip control 
e Minimum air infiltration e No rattle, stick or swell 
e¢ No painting or maintenance e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 





Also, Double-Hung Windows With Patented Serrated Guides 


the Adams & Westlake Company 
New york ELKHART,|INDIANA  cnHicaco 
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Structural plastic ... shallow luminous ceiling ... 


two-faced partition .... a review of new developments 


PRE-ENGINEERED PLASTIC 
acts as own bond in sandwich panel 


Scotchply, the: unique sheet epoxy re- 
inforced with glass filaments, has found 
a use that takes advantage of both its 
inherent strength and adhesive properties. 
When first introduced (AF, June °55) 
the engineered laminate showed great 
promise as a structural material: its re- 
inforcing is not a random matt but a 
predesigned unidirectional, cross ply, or 
isotropic arrangement of glass strands. 
It can be supplied with whatever tensile 
or compressive strengths almost any ap- 





plication could call for. The laminate 
weighs less than aluminum sheet of the 
same thickness, yet, depending on the re- 
inforcing pattern, can better the strength 
of carbon steel. On top of everything, 
Scotchply is in itself a glue. The plastic’s 
construction potential is so vast that it 
took its own manufacturer, Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg., to pin it down in this 
panel application for railroad transporta- 
tion. And so 3M now has an important 
structural material and the knowledge 
to make a building sandwich out of it. The 
lightweight Convert-A-Frate refrigerated 
cargo units for the Rock Island Lines 
R. R. are significant to the building 
industry not only because of their high 
strength-to-weight ratio but also because 
the Scotchply faces doubled as stress skins 
and their own bonding agent. To make 
the panel, uncured sheets of the isotropic 
reinforced epoxy were sandwiched around 
a 5”-thick balsa wood core and put in a 
press at 25 lb. psi and cured at 330° 
for 35 min. The 8’ x 18’ unseamed size, 
too, goes beyond any standard panel di- 
mension on the construction materials 
market. Panels can be made on the press 
in any thickness with cores of such mate- 
rials as foamed plastic, balsa, or paper 





honeycomb. For many sandwich applica- 
tions where the panel is nonload-bearing, 
Scotchply skins can be used as thin as 
010" without any interband or back-up 
sheet. Natural color of the material is soft 
green but it can be pigmented any color. 
Because of its adhesive qualities, other 
surface materials can be laminated to it 
easily. 

Manufacturer: Minnesota Mining 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
Paul 6, Minn. 


ENAMELING ALUMINUM 
produced in extrusions and sheet 


Strong, nontemperamental alloys of mag- 
nesium-silicide aluminum have been formu- 
lated by Alcoa especially to take on porce- 
lain enamel. The new materials, available 
in sheet and extruded shapes, are said to 
behave uniformly during the firing process, 
require less fussy control over surface 
preparation than earlier enamel stock, and 
improve the adherence of color coats. The 
process is reported to cost substantially 


continued on p. 172 
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5 miles of Gold Seal Floors 
exclusively for Maine State Office 


ARCHITECTS: Miller & Beal, Inc., Portland, Maine; ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: Desmond & Lord, Boston, Mass. FLOORING CONTRACTOR: Portland Veos Tile and Flooring Co., Inc., Portland Main, 


Aerial view of the new Maine State Office Building with the Capitol building at the rear. 
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Here’s an interior view showing a small part of the installation of Gold Seal Inlaid Linoleum. 
Actually, about 3% acres of floor space are covered with this 4%” burlap-backed ‘“‘Veltone.”’ 


| 


Mors than 148,000 square feet of Gold Seal Veltone® 1%” Inlaid 
Linoleum has been specified and installed in the new Maine State 
Office Building at Augusta, Maine. 

Originated by Gold Seal, ‘“Veltone”’ provides an attractive, long-wear- 
ing, all-over decoration for use in all public buildings, schools, hospitals, 
offices, etc. Veltone’s excellent resiliency provides quiet and comfort 
under foot. The unique design of this Inlaid Linoleum literally hides 
foot marks... it’s exceptionally easy to clean and keep clean because 
of its density and surface smoothness. This ease of maintenance nat- 
urally reduces the expense of building service and upkeep. For those 
who prefer the modern textured look in Inlaid Linoleum, Gold Seal 
offers Sequin®— ly” thick—with all the advantages of “‘Veltone.” 

Gold Seal Vinylbest* Tile and Gold Seal Asphalt Tile were also used 
in special areas such as the food and photo laboratories. 





Specifications—Gold Seal Veltone: 6’ wide yard goods, %” gauge, burlap-backed. 
Install over suspended wood, or suspended concrete under-floors. 
Available in 8 colors—Pompeian Grey, Heather Tan, Spicewood, 
Bermuda Grey, Light Tan, Grey, Brown, Surf Green. Also made 
in standard gauge for residential use—in 9 colors. 


Send for Free Technical Data Book—‘“Why Resilient Floors’’—containing 36 pages 
of information to help you specify the correct resilient floor for any 
type of commercial, institutional or residential building. Address 
‘Architects’ Service Department, Gold Seal Floors and Walls, 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


PROVIDE YOUR CLIENTS WITH THE FINEST IN FLOORING — SPECIFY GOLD SEAL 








FOR HOME... BUSINESS...INSTITUTIONS: 


BY THE YARD AND TILES—iniaid Linoleum + Nairon® 
Plastics + Vinylbest* Tile + Cork Tile - Rubber Tile 
Asphalt Tile 


PRINTED FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS— 
Congoleum® and Congowail ® 


RUGS AND BROADLOOM—LoomWeve® 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


-—-. ————aaEO 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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© 1957 CONGOLEUM - NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J; — * Trademark 
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a LAMSON 
. AIRTUBE 
E SYSTEM 


A Raesccag 


LUIS OPERATIONAL COSTS 


AT FAIRVIEW PARK HOSPITAL 


A 22-station Lamson Automatic Airtube® System speeds communica- 
tion of patients’ records, drugs, diet tickets, prescriptions, mail, X-ray 
requests and similar articles through the Fairview Park Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. By interconnecting all nurses’ desks, service depart- 
ments and administrative offices, Fairview Park is combatting the in- 
creased costs of operation without lowering its rigid standards. 


First of all, the Airtube System allows nurses and their aides to de- 
vote their full time and energies to the care of their patients by saving 
them literally thousands of steps a day. Second, Airtubes provide faster 
service at lower cost than can be performed manually. Third, Airtubes 
establish a “level workload” —a steady and uniform amount of work 
throughout the day, eliminating peaks and valleys. 


Your hospital, too, will benefit from the speedy, reliable operation of a 
Lamson Automatic Airtube System. Just dial the number of the station 
to which the Lamson carrier is being sent and the carrier will automati- 
cally select the right way to it. Moderate initial expense and very low 
maintenance costs add to the attractiveness of Lamson installations. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION! 
Clip to Your Letterhead 


Sieh cin cl cpu it la sre ata = 
| , 

| Please send me these bulletins | 

; 

| (_] “Airtube on Target | 

LA M § 0 N C 0 R P 0 RAT | 0 N | [] “Automatic Airtube System” 

93 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York ] Hospital Case Histories | 

Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco | 93 «| 


Offices in Principal Cities ee aaa ene ee J 
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less than anodizing (which runs 35¢ to 50¢ 
a sq. ft.). Tested for wear- and weather. 
resistance the new enameled alloys May 
be used as faces for curtain panels and 
in structural applications for mullions and 
partition framing. One firm in Danbury, 
Conn., Halbrick, Inc. already is filling 
custom orders for porcelain enameled aly. 
minum window frames. 


Manufacturer: (of alloys) Aluminum Op, 
of America, Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


TWO FACED PARTITIONS 
keep up with interior office changes 


Responding to designers’ demands for 
more individuality and maneuverability jp 
an interior wall system, E. F. Hauserman 
Co. has developed a new standard parti- 
tion with many chameleon talents. Ep- 
gineered within a 4” modular framework 
(maximum panel spacing is 5’), the Hor- 
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zon wall integrates any shape post of 
joint with panels of patterned glass ® 
steel faced with numerous _ surfacing 
materials—wood veneer, plastic, fabric # 
baked enamel. The system accommodates 
floor-to-ceiling installations, compensating 
for slight variations along the bottom, 
top or sides. Also, floating screens of 
glass can be mounted without baseboards 
or top filler sections. Solid 4”-thick wall 
panels are actually two halves which cam 
be lifted off and changed independently: 
The square, round or fluted post cover 
are also split for flexibility. Utility lines 
can be run through the base and vertical 
members. Any core insulation material 
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may be selected. At present the first 
mockup partition has an asbestos honey- 
comb core and weighs 6 to 8 lb. per sq. ft. 
Glass panels are set on the job with neo- 
prene beads. Horizon wall is expected to 
install for about $36 to $42 a running ft., 
depending on materials selected. 

Manufacturer: E. F. 


Hauserman Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OFFSET PLASTIC GRID 

reduces depth of luminous ceiling 

In the Paragrid light diffuser, J. A. Wil- 
son Lighting Co. got more than it de- 
signed for. Conceived as simple shapes 
for injection molding a %” celled pat- 


continued on p. 176 
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new 
Electronic Time System 
tops the field with... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 
reserve. 

e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 
and 12-hour supervision — correction cy: 
cles completed in only 60 seconds. 

e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
following power interruption. 

e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 
pressing program key. 

e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 


e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 
the world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


Here are some 
(just a few) 
of the many 

PLUS features 





For complete 
details, write: 











TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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KAWNEER a single source 


for a complete metal wall system 


analysis, engineering, fabrication, installation 


ANALYSIS AND ENGINEERING— Kawneer 
engineers will translate your architectural 
metal wall design in terms of factory fabricated 
units that will speed erection of your building, 
and assure client satisfaction. You gain the 
know-how Kawneer has accumulated through 
50 years of architectural metals experience. 


FABRICATION — Kawneer has extensive 
fabricating facilities available for application 
to your job. These modern facilities and _ 
production techniques allow Kawneer to give 
the most effective execution to your metal wall 
requirements . . . regardless of the blend of 
expression and function you may have in your 
design. Porcelain faced aluminum, stainless ' 
steel, colored Alumilite finished aluminum, Geigy Chemical Co., Greenburg, N. Y. Architect: Skidmore, 
insulated mullions for condensation and heat Owings & Merrill. Contractor: Vermilya Brown Co. 

control, operating or fixed sash . . . whatever 
you demand, Kawneer can supply in its 
metal wall system. 


INSTALLATION — Kawneer metal wall 

contracts are usually direct subcontracts with 
architect, general contractor or owner. This 
places complete responsibility for fabrication 
and erection with one responsible firm. This 
responsibility allows tight control over 

anchoring devices, sealing methods and 
materials, and expansion provisions... control 
that assures you and your client complete 
satisfaction. Since Kawneer has this control, 

an effective and adequate guarantee is provided 
at no extra cost. 





—, 


= 2 ee See 





Equitable Life Building, San Francisco, California. Architect: 
Loubet & Glynn. Contractor: Dinwiddie Construction Company. 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING construction that calls for metal 
wall, any Kawneer district office or the home office in 
Niles, Michigan, will be pleased to discuss the advantages 
and characteristics of Kawneer’s complete metal wall sys- 
tem with you. 


geting Architecture ang Indus, 


Kawnee , 


Since 1906 










Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Architect: Leo A. Daly Co. 
-Ontractor: Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. 
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A thorough and accurate survey of 
your client’s present and future in- 
tercommunications or sound needs 
will be made by your local Kellogg 
dealer. 


He carries the most complete 
line of communication aids avail- 
able—sound systems ranging from 
a few watts to hundreds of watts. 
Intercommunication equipment 
ranging from simple push-button 
operation to systems allowing un- 
limited simultaneous service and 
conference facilities. 

Your local dealer will always 
keep your client’s system in perfect 
working order, too . . . Kellogg 
assures availability of service. 


Call in your Kellogg dealer, or 
send coupon for the Kellogg Plan- 
ning Kit today! 


Dealers in principal cities 


SELECT-O-PHONE 








GET AN ACCURATE 
INTERCOMMUNICATIONS 
SURVEY FROM 

YOUR LOCAL 

KELLOGG DEALER 


A DIVISION OF 


Le 





KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 
A Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 
QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


QUALITY COMPONENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 
of United States and Canada 

















4 oo i enemas | 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Commercial Products | 
Dept. 76-E, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
| Gentlemen: | 
Please send me the Kellogg Planning Kit. | 
| 
1 NAME : 
| KELLOGG | 
SE Seer ies PLANNING KIT | 
| Contains complete tech. | 
| ADDRESS_ eee ee nical dota. Ask your Kel- | 
| logg = Intercommunications 
city ZONE STATE Dealer or use this coupon | 
ay~ | 
L al 





to send for your copy. 





Jaauelenblein— 


eopeuame 


tern, the interlocking polystyrene bars are 
proving to be an important factor jn cut. 
ting down building volume. With lamps 
above running parallel to the bottom 
rungs on the Paragrid the old two-to-one 
depth spacing rule for a luminous Ceiling 
can be tightened up to three to one, On an 
office installation requiring 70 foot-candles 
with lamps 2’ apart, for instance, the 
grid can be placed 8” below the tubes 
instead of 1’. A 100’ foot-candle read; 

can be obtained with lamps 18” apart 
and the grid just 6” away. Because of 


<= 
Gu 


hanger c lio 





molded plastic Grid 


U7 haane/ 


their biplane setting, the louvers provide 
better shielding than a flat grid without 
giving up any illumination efficiency or 
revealing a splotchy tube brightness from 








below. The grids are each 16” square and 
span between %”-wide U tracks in ome 
direction only. Each section is lifted 
and rested on the adjoining grid. Cost of 
the plastic louvers and suspension meih 
bers is about $1.35 per sq. ft. plus lighting 
fixtures and installation. One drawback 
affecting the use of Paragrid for an enti 
ceiling in cities with codes such as New 
York’s is that the plastic is rated as slow 
burning. However, Wilson currently # 
experimenting with Paragrids molded of 
nylon which is self-extinguishing. 
Manufacturer: J. A. Wilson Lighting & 
Display Inc., 260 Delaware Ave., Buffalé 
2,. Nas. 





WALL DIMMER SWITCH 


cuts light and power to four levels — 
Varying room illumination from candle 
quality to full brightness, the Dim-A-Lilt 
is a convenient device for achieving | 
different incandescent lighting effects # 
stores, churches, cafés and homes. As ea} 
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. 

to install as to regulate, the transformer 
N is contained in a wall-recessed 4”-square 
m rough-in box; no extra wiring or relays 
ie are needed. It is rated at 475 w. and works 





ig on 115 v. Unlike resistance dimmers, the 
in | Dim-A-Lite uses only as much current as 
es | the light percentage it is set for: 6% for 
he dim; 88% for soft illumination; 68% for 
es moderate; or 100%. A circuit breaker built 
ng 
rt 
of 





FOLDOORS at Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 


wn eee 





into the conduit box shuts off the lights 
if the line’s capacity is exceeded and resets 
automatically when part of the load is 


vide 
hout 


ye taken off. 
from 


The dimmer’s clear acrylic face can be 
backed up with an insert of color or pat- 
terned paper to match the wall. List price 
of the controller is $27.95 a circuit. 
Manufacturer: Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Tatelr-tar-lelel itm alee 





EXPANDED METAL 
made in miniature mesh patterns 





: A utility building material that has gained 
design favor in everything from furniture 
to solar louvers, expanded metal is now 
available in tiny refined patterns. The new 
Micromesh comes with diamond openings 

continued on p. 180 
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ost of FOLDOORS at Sherry Biltmore Hotel, Boston, Mass 

mem 

ghting 

a @ To multiply the uses of large room areas, more and more lead- 
s New ing architects are specifying FoLDOoR in more and more promi- 
1s slow nent places. 

itly i When dividing will multiply the usefulness of your client’s 
ded @ square footage—whether on new construction or old—see your 
ting & Fo.Lpoor distributor (listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
Buffalo book), or write us direct. 











® 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 








HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


levels ‘ * i% Ne \* », | SEE OUR CATALOG 1545 Van Buren Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


wee SSVI 
IN sweers 
candle ee In Canada: 
-A-Lité aul ~FOLDOOR OF CANADA, LTD. peg 
shi OR WRITE FOR COPY Montreal 26 
rects 7 INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALLPRINCIPALCITIES THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 
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Motels make B a G Hydre -Fia HoT 





NU VAC ANC *, 





HOT WATER 
HEAT 





onty WATER 


OFFERS ALL 5 


* Comfort heating 


s Summer cooling 





b Hot faucet water 


» Zone control 





B&G Monoflo Fitting 





4 Per _— ~ — of s we 
main—cuts pi i 
S Iti cost. } 
now melting B&G Flo-Control Valve B&G Relief Valve . 
He ad ape wt a? tem- 


Protects boiler 
pe excessive pressufé, 
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tT; WATER HEATING the key fo full occupancy 





Motel owners everywhere are making a strong point of 
“Radiant Hot Water Heat”’ as the final luxury touch to 
today’s fine motor court accommodations. 


The same features which make forced hot water heating 
alluring to travelers can be applied as a distinguishing mark ° 
of genutne quality to any home! 


B&G Hydro-Flo Forced Hot Water Heating offers all 
the superior comfort advantages of radiant heat. Sunny 
warmth so smoothly controlled that every change in the 
weather is met with a corresponding change in the heat 
supply. No over heating—no under heating—no drafts 
—no fuel waste! And a year ‘round supply of hot faucet 
water—always plenty for automatic washing appliances. 





nn rr rr ree 


Now add these plus values, which can be included when 
building or at any time thereafter...zoning for different 
temperatures in different parts of the house. ..snow melt- 
ing...and summer cooling in a manner which makes no 
compromise with the best in heating. 


. 


Builders of homes in every price bracket are capitaliz- 
ing on the distinction offered by the B&G Hydro-Flo 
System. Write for the new 4-color booklet which shows 
why “Only Water Offers All Five.” 

















ant) cooling with wat 

9 wine B&G BOOSTER 
The B&G Booster Pump is the key 
unit in a B&G Hydro-Flo System. 
Quiet, dependable, long-lived... 
over 2,000,000 have been in- 
stalled to date. 





B&G snow melting 
heat exchanger 
Connects to same boiler 
that heats the house. 





BELL & GOSSETT 4 
ce @£ £28.48 | 


Dept. EU-62, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong Lid., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto, Canada 


B&G Package Water Chiller 
alive of summer cooling systems. 
fr against *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Ne 
one 


‘Two New Guides \ 
for Higher 


In-and-Out Efficiency 


Be sure you have these new, complete door guides — your keys 
to lowest costs and highest efficiency wherever traffic or equip- 
ment moves in and out of buildings. You get full data on 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors with the famous Kinnear-origi- 
nated interlocking slat curtain. Also details on sectional-type 
Kinnear Rol-Top Doors (wood or all-steel) ... Akbar Rolling 
Fire Doors, for positive automatic protection in case of fire... 
Kinnear Rolling Grilles (block passage but not light, air, vision, 
or sound). Write today for your free copies of these new 
Kinnear Door books. No obligation! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 1640-60Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| | 
\ | 
\ l 
\ | 
\ | 
\ | 
! 


\ 
\ 
\ 





\ Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
* __ — : 
=_— aw _— m _——e - e 


- 


ert 





jae aerel 


nit 


cts 


as small as 1/16” and in gauges down tp 
0.008” in ridged and flattened sheets, Suita. 
ble for hung ceilings, appliance enclosures 
and screening, the slotted material can be 
| ordered in pieces up to 3’ x 8’. Retail prices 
range from about 12¢ to 40¢ per sq. ft, for 
Micromesh in carbon steel. (The smaller 
holed patterns consume more metal and go 
are the higher priced.) Aluminum, brags 
and copper runs about 17¢ to $1.08. Stain. 
less steel is slightly more. 
Manufacturer: Designers Metal Corp., 469 
E. 159 St., Harvey, Il. 


SAFETY GLASS 
has gay print sandwiched in middle 


Monsanto and Industrial Designers George 
Nelson Associates have come up with a 
new and logical way of capitalizing on the 
vinyl film laminated inside safety glass, 
| Through research with a printing firm, 





wate wy Pada 


tT 


DTTING Pal Lid 


« ‘ 


Hie 
\ Wie / ae 


iE 





Walter Whittum, Inc., the chemical com- 
pany’s Plastics Division developed inks 
and a silk screen technique for patterning 
the smooth, transparent film. Nelson’s team 
designed several experimental patterns for 
their decorative and screening effect. The 








print pictured, appropriately reminiscett 
of a glass bead curtain, is used in 

first commercial installation of the gla 
laminate at the Georgia Center for Gi 
tinuing Education. Two layers of 1%” plait 
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niscent 
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are sandwiched around the film. Price is 
expected to be somewhat higher than un- 
adorned safety glass. 

Manufacturer: (of film) Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Laminator: Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co., 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


GLASS BLOCK 
fired with ceramic color faces 


Long recognized as a scientific daylight 
lens for schools and industry, glass block 
has more recently made a place for itself 
in curtain-wall construction. (Perhaps the 
most dignified, tasteful example to date 
is in the Corning Research Center—AF, 
Sept. 54.) Glass block already matches 
cost with prefabricated metal panels— 
in place, it runs about $2.50 to $4 a sq. ft. 
depending on size, pattern and local labor. 

Now, to make glass block competitive 
with porcelain enamel in decorative poten- 





tial, Pittsburgh Corning is producing 8” 
units with colored frit (glass granules) 
applied on one side. Baked in a lehr at 
1,060° F. for 2% hours the 8 mil thick 
ceramic surface is said to be as resistant 
to wear and chemicals as glass itself. The 
color spray is controlled so that about 
20% of the light can pass through. At 
different times of the day and with varying 
interior light the colored blocks in a wall 
create a translucent or bright opaque 
front. Made at present with green, coral, 
yellow and blue faces, the block will sell 
for about $1.82 each—about twice the 
price of clear—but are suggested primarily 
aS accents with standard clear and pat- 
terned units. The possibilities of using 
panels incorporating block of different 
colors will undoubtedly appeal to many 
designers. The moderate cost of glass 
block construction, still one of the materi- 
al’s potent selling features, is largely the 
result of a single trade, the masons, han- 
dling the entire job. 

Manufacturer : Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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California contractor estimates: 


Time and labor costs cut 75% 
with the Remington Stud Driver 


Out on the California coast, “‘Re- 
search House” has taken shape. It’s 
an experimental house sponsored 
by Associated Architectural Publica- 
tions and the latest tools have been 
used to build it—such as the Rem- 
ington Stud Driver. 

Contractor Bert Pickney says, 
“The Stud Driver cuts time and 
labor costs around 75% in anchoring 
beam supports, partition sills and 
furring to concrete. It took us only 
half a day to install the sills—a 
2-day job with bolts. No pre-drilling 


Remington 


STUD 
DRIVER 


is necessary, and sills are set tight! I 
certainly recommend the Stud Driver 
to any contractor!”’ 

YOU CAN SPEED ALL STUD FASTENINGS 
—light, medium and heavy-duty— 
with the Remington Stud Driver. It 
sets both "’ and 3%"’ diameter studs 
in steel or concrete—up to 6 studs 
a minute either size. The tool is 
cartridge-powered, portable, ready 
to work anywhere. Forty styles and 
lengths of RemingtonStuds 

to choose from. Get full 

details by mailing coupon. 





IndustrialSales Division, Dept. AF-5 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Please send me your free booklet which 
shows how I can speed the job and save with 
the Stud Driver. 











Name Position 
Firm 

Address 

City State 
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Skylights 
with domes 


formed from PLEXIGLAS 
provide efficient, 
balanced daylighting. 
Covington 


ry 
School, Laurenburg, N.C. 
Architect: Leslie Boney. 


2: 
? 3 
ae 
t- : 
PLEXIGLAS diffusers 
high-level illumination with low surface 
7 omeneaee”* 
PLEXIGLAS letters and 
dramatic exterior 
National Bank, Abilene, Texas. 
Dohl. 
q 











Best wishes to the members of The American 
lastitute of Architects, Inc. on the occasion of 
the AIA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION CONVENTION, 
Washington, 0.C., May 14-17, 1957. 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT » USE QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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.. art ... science ... schools ... housing 





“A life-long conviction”—silicon carbide. 


“A modest uniqueness” 
—Hamburg’s Philips Tower. 
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THE NEW LANDSCAPE IN ART AND 
SCIENCE. By Gyorgy Kepes. Published by 
Paul Theobold and Co., 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 384 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Ilius. $15.50 


Gyorgy Kepes is eventually going to tell 
us what he means, even if it takes several 
more visual classics to accomplish his pur- 
pose. In the current volume, a superb, 
king-sized picture story, he has communi- 
cative assistance in the form of some 452 
illustrations and 17 tightly written essays 
by, to name a few, Walter Gropius, Nor- 
bert Wiener, Richard Wilbur, Fernand 
Leger, S. Giedion and S. I. Hayakawa. 

It is worth debating whether these many 
parts succeed in expressing the author’s 
(and other advanced estheticians’) total 
concept of the harmony of art and science. 
But there is no doubt of his success in 
supporting his life-long conviction that the 
relationship between art and science must 
be explored, that answers must be tried 
to the many questions their relationship 
poses. One of the most immediate ques- 
tions: what has tempted modern artists 
like Paul Klee to conjure up soulful fanta- 
sies that resemble scientific phenomena of 
which they could not be consciously aware? 

For the past ten years Kepes has been 
Professor of Visual Design at MIT. A 
readership that has now reached impres- 
sive proportions first learned of his experi- 
ments with symbols, optics, scientific 
photography and natural philology when 
his Language of Vision was published in 
1944. 

And, fortunately, those who have not yet 
comprehended the applicability of his 
theories or the lesson to be learned from 
his visual examples (such as No, 246, “Por- 
trait of an Alternating Current”) will 
soon be able to watch him getting down to 
work on the specifics of the world around 
us: at present he is working on a major 
study of the perceptual form of our urban 
environment. 


NEW GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. Edited 
by Gerd Hatje, Hubert Hoffman and Karl 
Kaspar. Introduction by Hubert Hoffman. 
Published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
150 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N.Y. 220 pp. 
7Y¥_" x 1042”. Illus. $11.50 


Those who like their architectural collec 
tions larded with glamorous photography 
and laced with creamy prose would be well 
advised not to sample (or pay $11.50 for) 
this unsweetened mixture. But those who 
like their presentations untreacled can be 
grateful to the editors for an honest 
serving, the first illustrated survey of post- 
1945 German architecture. 

A question that fascinates the editors 
is: was the wartime “period of intellectual 





isolation” followed by a reunion with inter- 
national architecture (so much of which 
had been German-inspired) or by a growth 
of truly indigenous creativity? Perhaps by 
their very disingenuousness the editors: 
have “tilted” the game, and perhaps the 
answer cannot be found within the range 
of these selections, 

But if it can, it appears to be that 
modern German architecture shows signs 
of a modest uniqueness, a refusal] to settle 
down into the glass-wrapped reality or the 
brise-soleil whimsy, a constant willingness 
to experiment. For this reason the collec- 
tion (organized into 18 sections by building 
types) deserves good, clear-headed perusal. 


WORK PLACE FOR LEARNING. By Law- 
rence B. Perkins. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 62 pp. 11” x 11”. Illus. $4 


A kind of apple for US teachers from 
US architects, this book is also a well- 
scrubbed promise of good behavior. 

In it Author-Architect Perkins, a man 
who has learned the teacher’s weakness, 
demonstrates that he, for one, intends to 
design his schools around her needs. And 
by analyzing certain features of his schools 
across the country, he shows others who 
would follow his practiced designs the 
several ways to her heart. 


HANDBUCH MODERNER ARCHI- 
TEKTUR. Edited and published by Safari 
Press, Berlin, Germany, Distributed in USA 
by George Wittenborn, Inc., 1018 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 959 pp. 8” x 11”. 
lilus. $25 


As handbooks go, this one is a crusher. 
Wrapping up 5 lb. of commentary on 
modern architecture within one coverform, 
it binds together a dozen fully illustrated 
chapters by a task force of German- 
oriented architects (including Scharoun on 
“Structure in Space and Time,” Niemeyer 
on “Water Routes and Power Works, 
Bridges, Railroads, Streets and High- 
ways,” and Elsaesser on “Schools, Univer- 
sities, Kindergartens and Youth Hostels”). 
Although it is too bulging to be good- 
looking (and too hasty to allow one a full 
appreciation of many of the buildings 
discussed), it is nevertheless an admirable 
attempt to digest the several worlds of 
modern architecture. We wish the trans- 
lator (it’s all in German) Godspeed. 


AMERICAN HOUSING AND ITS USE: 
The Demand for Shelter Space. By Louis 
Winnick. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 143 
pp. 6” x 9”. $5.50 


Because this little volume contains bril- 
liant, hidden facts about the uses of 


191 
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shelter, it would be a pity if its formida- 
ble armament of statistics deterred any 
reader. Author Winnick, who has broad 
experience in the whole area of zoning 
and housing, has taken figures from the 
1950 census (as well as more recent data) 
to bulwark such arguments as: housing 
standards in the US really haven’t im- 
proved much since 1900; the most import- 
ant factor that has actually determined 
the shelter space of US families is not the 
family’s income, nor the cost of shelter, 


unit has been shrinking in size for “many 
decades,” but has been increasing since 
1950, 

Winnick also puts some statistical steam 
behind concepts that people have pushed 
around unaided for a long time. One of 
these is the belief that “our investment in 
housing capital has been disappointingly 
small in view of the tripling of per capita 
income during this period. . . . There is 
evidence of a decided shift away from 
shelter toward other and newer consumer 


but 
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the family’s size; the average dwelling durables . 


A hotel laundry planning service for architects 


Consulting American at the beginning of a hotel project will relieve your organization 
of much costly, time-consuming detail work. The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
offers a comprehensive planning service to help architects easily determine the size, 
layout and cost of hotel laundry facilities. Our survey engineers, furnished only mini- 
mum information, will provide the answers you need to integrate the laundry with the 


remaining elements of your hotel design. 


Give us this information: Number of beds, average occupancy of rooms, num- 
ber of employees who will wear uniforms and types of uniforms; whether plans include 
a coffee shop, cocktail lounge, dining rooms, banquet halls; whether there is a valet 
shop or guest laundry service. 


Here’s what we provide: Our survey engineers will prepare detailed drawings, 
floor plan layouts and complete specifications for your installation. Finished plans 
include size and type of laundry equipment needed, proper arrangement for smooth 
work flow, operating personnel required, water and steam requirements including size 
of piping, electrical connections, ventilation, lighting, foundation support, floor space, 
size of openings for admittance of equipment, approximate operating cost—every detail 
you will need to design an efficient, space-saving laundry department. This planning 
service is available to architects without obligation. Call your nearby American repre- 
sentative, or write. 














Send for your copy of American’s 
ARCHITECT'S REFERENCE GUIDE 
showing our complete line of 
laundry equipment. 


Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
Architect: William B. Tabler, New 
York City. General Contractor: 
Robert E. McKee, Dallas. Laundry 
equipment: The American Laundry 
Machinery Company. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


.. a shift much greater than in 











the case of other necessities, such as food 
and clothing.” 

The book is an extremely significan 
addition to the still sparse knowledge of 
shelter, its market and make-up, 


ABC’s OF URBAN RENEWAL. cCompiies 
and published by Sears, Roebuck & Co., chi. 


cago, Ill. 24 pp. 8/2” x 11”. Illus. Copies avail. 
able upon request 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. drew up this com. 
mendable booklet, they tell us, “to giye 
Sears’ executives a better understandj 
of the basic facts .. . of blight and decay 
in their local communities.” The presyp. 
position that Sears executives are going 
to get involved in the not-always-rewar. 
ing business of urban renewal is almost 
as encouraging as is the brochure itself 

We look forward to meeting some of 
these gentlemen at the next public meeting 
of the local Planning and Zoning Commis 
sion. In the meantime, we will hope that 
active citizens everywhere will avail them. 
selves of the opportunity to look at this 
smooth presentation of the classic renewal 
program. 

Our only question to the Sears’ people, 
at the meeting and after congratulations 
are given, will be: “Why no mention of 
the architect?” 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A selection of new handbooks, tezt- 
books, technical reports, brochures 
and commercial leaflets, noteworthy 
for their information content or 
pictorial format or both 


MICARTA MANUAL. Published by US Plywood 
Corp., 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. # 
pp. Color illus. 


A comprehensive architectural manual 
on this high-pressure plastic laminating 
material, Six sections cover material and 
manufacturing information, technical daté 
on all grades, architectural uses, suggested 
applications, specifications, and a colo 
chart on 87 types. 


DIFFUSER SELECTION MANUAL No. 60. Pub 
lished by Anemostat Corp. of America, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 80 pp. Illus. 


A guide and catalogue to Anemostats 
full line of air diffusers, with diagrams 
tables and photographs to aid in the co 
rect selection of diffusers and accessories 
for both high-velocity and conventional 
air-conditioning systems and units. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION and o7is 
ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS. Published by otis 
Elevator Co., 260 11th Ave., New York 1, Ni 
31 pp. and 8 pp. respectively. Illus. 


Well-designed and informative guide ® | 
Otis’ complete line of passenger 


freight elevators for light and heavy traf 
fic, escalators and dumbwaiters. 


continued on p. 1M 
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Because instant access to hos- 
pital entrances at all times, in all 
kinds of weather, is so vitally 
important, many modern hos- 
pitals like this new Lutheran 
Hospital in St. Louis have in- 
stalled Steel Pipe Snow Melting 
Systems in driveways, ramps and 
sidewalks. 

Hospital boards and superin- 
tendents now consider snow and 
ice melting systems not only a 
safety precaution but an economi- 
cal investment as well. With the 
nation-wide shortage of hospital 
personnel and even of itinerant 
workers, such institutions can 





with Steel Pipe Snow Melting 


WHEN SECONDS COUNT, THIS SNOW-FREE 
HOSPITAL DRIVEWAY IS A LIFESAVER! 





ill afford the cost of manual snow 
removal or the threat of blocked 
entrances in weather emergencies. 

Because of its unique advan- 
tages of economy and suitability, 
steel pipe is first choice for snow 
melting installations as it is for 
radiant heating, fire sprinkler sys- 
tems, plumbing, power, steam, 
air transmission lines and electri- 
cal raceways. In fact, steel pipe 
is the most widely used pipe in 
the world! 





Write today for the free 32 page 
booklet, “Steel Pipe Snow Melt- 
ing and Ice Removal Systems.” 


Committee on 


STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT IN THE US. 
By Norman N. Barish, Published by the 
New York University Press, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N.Y. 226 pp. 6” x 9/2”. 
$7.50 


Financed by the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, this book sets out to present 
and analyze statistics on enrollment trends 
in US engineering education. It concludes 
with a rather ominous chapter entitled 
“Engineering Training in Russia,” which 
is written by M. H. Trytten, director of 


the office of scientific personnel, National 
Research Council. As might be suspected 
from the layout, the book is full of fear 
that our engineering studies are not churn- 
ing ahead at the rate they should. 
Architects may be most inclined to accept 
this thesis when they come upon the chart 
which traces the percentage growth of 
undergraduates enrolled as architectural 
engineers: the academic year 1955-1956 
was the third lowest since the study began 


in 1930. 





right where it belongs... IN THE CLASSROOM! 
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HAWS (7-1) 

Model 2055 aot 

Porcelain enameled oe) 

receptor mounted | ~ 5 ‘ 
with Model 4GK3 

fountain and fau- 

cet combination. 





DECK-TYPE 


HAWS FOUNTAINS 


MODERN school design recognizes the ne- 
cessity for versatile drinking facilities within 
the classroom ... HAWS famous deck-type 
receptors may be equipped with a wide 
choice of HAWS faucets and fountains, and 
are attractively styled in porcelain enamel 
or stainless steel for lifetime wear and san- 
itation. VANDAL-PROOF fixtures prevent 
juvenile damage, assure uninterrupted 
service. 


GET DETAILED SPECS! Write today for 
HAWS new catalog illustrating hundreds 
of fountains for every need. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ALMA, KANSAS 
ARCHITECT: Thos. W. Williamson, Victor 
H. Loebsack & Associates, Topeka, Kansas 


WS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
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1443 FOURTH ST. (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR METAL LATHING AND 
FURRING. Published by the Metal Lath Manu. 
facturers Assn., Engineers Building, Cleve. 
land 14, Ohio. 20 pp. illus. 


A concise, informative model of what a 
technical handbook should be, winner of a 
Certificate of Merit in the 1957 Build 
Products Literature Competition, Covers 
all phases of and specifications for metgj 
lath construction. 


ELECTRIC HEATERS AND HEATING DEVICEs; 
1957. Bulletin GEC-1005H. Published by Gen. 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y, 72 pp. 
Illus. 


Complete catalogue of GE spot and zone 
heaters, mainly for industrial plants, coy. 
ering immersion, strip, cartridge, tubular, 
finned tubular and unit heaters of many 
special types. Includes power requirement 
section showing short and long form cal- 
culations for heating applications. 


INFINITY FABRICS. Published by Edwin 
Raphael Co., Inc., Holland, Mich. 24 pp. Iilus, 
and color swatches 


Brochure describing an interesting line 
of specially designed and constructed fir 
proof fabrics—translucent, acoustical-dif- 
fusion, contract and silk-screen print types 
—for controlling heat, glare and ventila- 
tion over large glass areas. 


CERAMIC TILE. Booklet 207. Published by 
American-Olean Tile Co., 1000 Cannon Ave, 
Landsdale, Pa. 26 pp. Color illus. 


Catalogue describing this company’s full 
line of glazed and unglazed wall and floor 
tile and ceramic accessories, with illustra 
tions of typical design applications, inclut 
ing new outdoor mosaic applications. 


FACT BOOK ON CERTIFIED LIGHTING tor 
Stores, Industry, Offices, Schools. Published 
by National Lighting Bureau, 155 E. 44th St, 
New York, N.Y. 7 pp. each category, Illus. 


Recommended practices for the aid d 
electrical contractors and clients on the 
stallation of proper industria] and com 
mercial lighting for various occupational 
environments. 


SHOPPING CENTERS RESTUDIED. Part I 
Emerging Patterns. Urban Land Institute 
Technical Bulletin No. 30. Published by tht 
Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th St., N.We 
Washington 6, D.C. 80 pp. Illus. $5 to nom 
members 


An exhaustive survey of hundreds d 
shopping centers, their types and colt 
munity patterns, their developmental 
running economics, their planning and 
sign trends. Details the pitfalls of po 
location, design and leasing policies. 


INCANDESCENT LIGHTING GUIDE BOOK # 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING GUIDE BOOK. Pub 
lished by Sylvania Electric Products, Int @ 
Boston St., Salem, Mass. 22 pp. each. Ili 


Combination guidebooks and cataloge@ 
of Sylvania’s full line of light sour® 
with recommended uses and performan@ 
data, accessories. 
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Excerpts 


What other people are saying 


Atoms to humanity 


Thinking of the AIA’s centennial slo- 
gan, “A New Century Beckons,” Edwin 
B. Morris Jr. scouts the range of future 
architectural targets. Morris, whose full 
article appeared in the January Journal 
of the AIA, is assistant to the AIA’s 
executive director 


As we look toward the future we must 
consider many things; we must consider 
simultaneously man’s physical environment 
in relation to his new social aspirations 
and spiritual needs; his relation to a host 
of new contrivances which afford him new 
comfort and leisure time; we must con- 
sider new problems of traffic flow, land use 
and urban congestion; even the problem of 
shielding him not from the elements alone, 
but from the hazards of the world whose 
skill at making weapons has outstripped 
its ability to live without them. In making 
sure that our profession is able to meet 
these expanded needs of the future, archi- 
tects must not only develop a new ideology 
of design and concept, but must be pre- 
pared to expand their services to include 
all those services which the client will re- 
quire and insist upon in the changing 
world to come. 

As we look upon the architectural prac- 
tice of the past and project our thinking 
to the architectural practice of the future, 
as we reflect upon what our society has 
been and what it seems destined to be- 
come, we realize to some extent the enor- 
mity of the task we face. Our vast new 
knowledge of the nature of matter must 
be matched by.an equivalent understanding 
of the nature of man. The architect can 
and must contribute to a closure of this 
gap in knowledge. 


Artist as researcher 

A place on industry’s team is found for 
the artist by Paul Smith—vice presi- 
dent of Calkins & Holden, advertising 
—speaking at a recent luncheon in New 


York sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art 


Artists are the basic researchers in 
what can be called applied art, or design. 
They are the men who are operating the 
laboratories, who are creating what is go- 
Ing to happen tomorrow. The reason we 
choose to honor the artist is that he has 
the vision, or more properly, the prevision, 
to sense what tomorrow’s esthetics are 
Going to look like, and to put them on 
canvas, or in sculpture, or in architecture 
for the world to see, 


phers and architects don’t copy 
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Mondrian. Mondrian, by a stunning act of 
prevision, saw what mass production tech- 
niques and the impact of new materials 
would inevitably do to the appearance of 
the world. Silverware manufacturers don’t 
imitate Brancusi, Brancusi simply foresaw 
what forms were inevitable in a modern, 
mechanized, mass-produced manufacturing 
culture, 


Sin by filigree 

A happy man today would be turn-of- 
the-century Viennese Architect Adolf 
Loos, author (in 1908) of Ornament 
and Crime. His pungent blast against 
decoration of the body and the building 
was exhumed and published in the 
February issue of the Architectural 
Review 


The urge to ornament everything within 
reach is the father of pictorial art. It is 
the baby talk of painting. I have evolved 
the following maxim, and present it to 
the world: the evolution of culture marches 
with the elimination of ornament from 
useful objects. 

Then I said: Weep not. Behold the true 
greatness of our age, that it can no longer 
bring forth ornament. We have vanquished 
decoration and broken through into an 
ornamentless world. Behold. The time is 
at hand and fulfillment awaits us. Soon 
the pavements of our cities shall glisten 
like marble, like Zion, the holy city, the 
Capital of Heaven. 


Penalty for leadership 

Last fall Leonard C. Howitt, city archi- 
tect of Manchester, England, asked a 
dread question: shouldn’t architects’ 
fees include the cost of consultation 
with specialists? Howitt’s talk was re- 
centiy reprinted in The Builder 


We rightly claim to be the leaders of 
the building team, for the other members 
are employed in one way or another in 
the process for which I can find no better 
description than “materializing the archi- 
tect’s conceptions.” It is obvious that the 
architect cannot lead the building team if 
he is the paid servant of the builder; on 
the other hand, we might recognize that 
leadership involves taking responsibility 
and our claim would be even more justified 
if we modified our attitude toward the 
contribution of specialists. 

I have reason to believe that the client 
prefers an inclusive fee and a single chan- 

continued on p. 202 





















WARDROBE SYSTEMS 

Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 

any available wail oe Hat shelves and 
adjusta on 


Shs ie a 
Chelhvobe 


Lalbbeend bent 





ORKROBE® 


Identical to Chalkrobe 
but with pin-up cork 
board instead of 
“Chalkboard”. These 
units it complete 
flexibility in use of floor 
space. Can be anchored 


7 

| 

to floor, or wheeled 
about on casters. ! 








temporary class 
to “build” cloak 
meeting rooms, etc. 





RSHOE RACKS 
Matching units for 
Wallmount. 


eep over- 
shoes off-the-filoor in an 
manner. 


Write for “Schooline” Catalog SL-48 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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This is a picture 


of our product-CLEAN AIR 


Of course you can’t see clean air, and in most 

: . . e ° ° . . 
cases you can’t see dirty air either! But you 
can easily see the results of both . .. and re- 
sults have made AAF the world’s leader in 
clean air since 1921. 


Instead of selling merely one or two kinds of 
filters, AAF sells clean air, and manufactures 


more than a dozen different types of filters to 
achieve it. From the complete AAF line, you 
can select the filter that gives you the effi- 
ciency you need plus the maintenance char- 
acteristics you want! 


That’s why you can be sure that AAF recom- 
mendations are made without compromise. 


i icittiiis Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
427 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 








Why WEIRKOTE zinc-coated steel carries 
lots of weight with todays architects 


Specifications like this are becoming 
more and more an old story to 
architects everywhere: 


SHEET METAL WORK— 
Materials—Galvanized steel. 
Unless otherwise specified, this 
shall be of 26-gauge galvanized 
sheet steel, of ““Weirkote” with 
make and gauge stamped on 
each sheet. 


And there’s plenty of reason for speci- 
fying Weirkote zinc-coated steel. In- 
side or outside the building—in heat- 
ing and ventilating ductwork, ducts for 
dust and fume removal, rain drainage 


items; water type air coolers, other 
uses—Weirkote brings greater dura- 
bility and corrosion resistance to sheet 
metal work. And the cost is low com- 
pared with other materials. 


Weirkote, made by a continuous gal- 
vanizing process, has the skin-tight zinc 
coating that won’t flake or peel despite 
punishing fabrication or rough han- 
dling on the job. 


Free Weirkote Booklet 


Send for the new Weirkote booklet to- 
day. Write Weirton Steel Company, 
Dept. P-7, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


NATIONAL STEEL sts CORPORATION 
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Air Conditioning, Ordering, Installing, 


Maintaining — Now Made Easier For You... | ee 
nel of contact in dealing with his buj 


cperations; this simplicity is indeed ¢ 

the best selling points of the cont 
| who offer an all-in service. My view @ 

that the architect as the leader must equ 
to accept over-all responsibility for gy 
work of the team he leads. At the 
he must decide whether the project ig 4 
which he can undertake completely gp 
whether he will require the assistance of 
consultants in structural engi 
| heating and ventilation and electrical @, 
gineering, and the fee he quotes shouij 
cover the comprehensive service, including 
quantity surveying. The choice of thes 
specialists should be entirely his concem 
and he would select them with regard to 
the fact that he has to carry the fy 
responsibility for what they do or do not 
do. The acceptance of that responsibility 
is in my humble opinion the price we must 
pay if we are to maintain our leadership, 








Yes! SATISFABRICATED! © | Who's a robber? 





In the midst of general satisfaction 
that the highway program may be car- 
ried out, several reasonable-sounding 
but destructive voices are heard raised | 
in protest—here’s one from an editorial 


see 


SELF CONTAINED 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


— 


It’s our way of telling the world that Governair 


Products are guaranteed to satisfy the widest | tm the winter issue of Landscape 
range, the most exacting capacities, and the most | We hope that the American public wil 
soon find time to appraise the new Federd 
truly unusual space requirements. Highway Program. The public has in fad 
| commissioned a department of the federal 
Governair offers a SPECIAL saving of time government, the Dept. of Commerce, it 
conjunction with the highway commissior 
and trouble with its complete line of Self- ers of the various states, not only to trait 
: , : : . form a large part of the American lant 
Contained Units. They’re easier to order, since scape, but to alter the economy ail 


character of innumerable communtiy, | 


you specify ONE unit in place of picking several large and small—and these agencies me ' 

























components. Easier to install, too, since they are at present responsible to no one. gg 
MULTI-ZONE The highway program, backed by 
FAN & COIL UNITS delivered fully tested and ready to operate with | eratic and Republican congressmen #ii® 
. . : | threatens to destroy literally th 
simple electrical, water and duct connections. | of small family-sized enterprises 
penalize every farmer and rancher 1 


Best of all, Governair’s quality engineering | has the misfortune to live near one off 

: | superhighways. Whose voice has 

and construction assure you of lower cost main- raised on behalf of these victims? 2 
A EF . The local apologists for the pre ral 
EVAPORATIVE tenance so important to the purchaser. have repeatedly told us that all pram 
CONDENSER entails certain hardships. The same ® 
, WRITE OR CALL FOR DETAILED INFORMATION eggs, the same old omelette. Obvi 

| some compromise will have to be 

out. But it cannot be worked out | 


GOVERNAIR CORPORATION | both sides of the questions are given? 
4840 NORTH SEWELL hearing; and it seems to us the duty 

y interested in efficient B 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. bet ig oan 


ning, in the preservation of the Amem 
COILS landscape, in protecting the rights of & 
eee. aaa oa farming or business enterprises, ai@ 
resisting the encroachments of am 
sponsible bureaucracy, state as well @ 
eral, to see that the highway prog 
subjected to a rigorous examination 
it is allowed to proceed. 
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DRAMATIC COMBINATIONS OF 
ADJUSTABLE and FIXED LOUVERS 





Deliver Solar Control and Impelling Impression-response 





This installation suggests the almost endless number of 
effects possible with Lemlar Solar Control Louvers. 
Towering hollow metal vanes lend a feeling of size, strength 
and security to this financial institution. Top and bottom 
louver sections are stationary and embellish blank wall. 
Mid-sections automatically adjust, via solar time controls, 


action 
De car- 
unding to remove solar heat load peaks on the windows behind 


raised them, and provide glareless natural lighting in the offices. 
litorial | Savings in air conditioning actually make Lemlar installation : 
cost-free on most buildings! tee 











lic will 

Federal LEMLAR MANUFACTURING CO. P. 0. Box 352-F5, Gardena, California 
in fact 

federal First Federal Savings and Loan, Alhambra, California. 

erce, il - og ; 
seal Designer: Bank Building and Equipment Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

o trans 

an land 
y an 
unities, | 





Builder: Steed Brothers, Alhambra, California. 




















Z -. BEES 5 


SEE SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE, 19E/LE; INDUSTRIAL FILE, 7F/LE; OR WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG AND FURTHER DETAILS ON AIR CONDITIONING ECONOMIES. 
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Excerpts 


Telebehmme! 








The new geography 
A geographical revolution ig taking 


i. 2 uw oe oF @ \ place before our very eyes. Marvin 1 
METAL BONDED TO PLYWOOD Barloon, professor of economics at 
| | ae | & oat s 3 a Dp Western Reserve University, recently 
drafted a communiqué from the barr. 
cades for Harper’s Magazine 










The American community builds itself 
around its transportation system, For the 
first three centuries of our history, our 
biggest cities were deep-water ports, and 
our major inland cities, with few excep- 
tions, grew up at the head of navigation, 
as Minneapolis and Chicago did; or they 
grew at major waterway junctions as did 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Because 
the railroad lines were built first into the 
major centers of commerce and population, 
they contributed to the further growth of 
these centers, but at the same time the 
railroads modified our geography funda- 
mentally in the differential growth of cer. 
tain cities, such as Chicago, in the emer. 
| gence of nonwaterway cities, such as Dal- 
las, Indianapolis and Denver, and in the 
settlement of extensive inland regions 
remote from water transportation. Our 
commerce and our populations became 
| essentially railroad-oriented and grew far 
beyond the capacity of the waterways to 
keep them alive. 





STITT TT TTT 








DUCT and RISER 
3 ENCLOSURES 





| Similarly, we are now regrouping our 
communities about the highway system, 
Since World War II, new industrial plants 
have been going up in the open country 
along the highways, with access to a single 
| railroad line in the case of the largest 
| establishments, but often with no rail ac 

cess at all. Land is cheap, and the new 
factories are often single-story structure 
sprawled across wide acreages. Trucking 
is suburbanizing the industries. 

The growth of industry along the water 
ways, while more specialized, is fully # 
startling in its proportions. In 19%), 
waterside sites were selected for $6.5 bik 
lion worth of new manufacturing and elec 
tric power plants, 41% of the national | 
total. Navigation is only one of the a | 
tractions of waterway locations. An abunt- 
ant supply of water and hydroelectric 
power are also important influences. But 
even in the supply of that key attractio, 
cheap electric power, water-borne fuels 
play a part far greater than that of the 
hydroelectric developments. 


... faster, cleaner installation 
... lasting finished beauty 
... complete accessibility 





Installing Met-L-Wood riser enclosures, air 
ducts, convector covers and paneling benefits 
everyone connected with the job: 

Architects and contractors plan on sub- 
stantial installation time savings and know 
that smooth, uniform Met-L-Wood needs only 
paint to finish after installation. 

Building management not only gets a clean, 
durable installation, fast; but is also assured 
of low-cost accessibility to pipes and other 
equipment without enclosure replacement —~ 
expense. 

Met-L-Wood units are pre-formed, ready 
to install with minimum labor. When finished, 
Met-L-Wood sections match perfectly with 
conventional walls and ceilings. 

Whether you plan new construction or Jest as the expanding inductee 
remodeling, write for literature now and _+ Dace -P . 


learn all the advantages and economies you preceding century committed themselves ® 
gain with Met.L.Woed y the railroad system, so those of the pre 


ent generation, step by step, are staking 
their future with the highways and the 
waterways. We cannot go back. 
. history of the US is the record of th 
Vi it iE | ne Vi {) {) 1) 6755 W. 65th Street unification of the continent and of the 
Chicago 38, ilinois consolidation of the national communilf 
CORPORATION The revolution now underway in the tech 
nologies of transportation is opening * 
new chapter in this history. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING continued from p. 142 


true as ever (if more reluctantly 
recognized) that you cannot get rid 
of slums just by tearing them down, 
or fixing them up. Somewhere, in 
reasonably suitable location, there 
must be better homes available to 
the slum occupants, at prices they 
ean afford to pay. And although 
prosperity, FHA, VA and more effi- 
cient homebuilding techniques have 
expanded the effective market for 
new private housing, it is still true 
that practically no slum dwellers 
can afford new, privately built 
homes, and the few who can are 
often minority familes who would 
not be accepted. There is some 
“filtering up,” now that the postwar 
shortage at middle and upper price 
levels has been relieved. And if 
there were no vast backlog of out- 
right slums, and little or no urban 
growth, and no racial discrimina- 
tion, then a strong program of en- 
forcement and rehabilitation might 
actually do the job of housing low- 
income families adequately. But the 
situation is far different. Millions 
of existing slum dwellings should be 
torn down as soon as possible; mil- 
lions of additional low-income fami- 
lies are certain to migrate to urban 
centers (a large proportion of them 
Negroes). And in the light of this, 
how can filtration possibly be ex- 
pected to solve the slum problem, 
now or in a thousand years! Even 
a slight stepping-up of the process, 
if it is not merely to produce a lot 
of new slums by stuffing several 
families into a dwelling intended 
for one, would mean a rate of de- 
valuating decent older property 
that would disrupt the rea! estate 
market more than any amount of 
public housing. FHA financing, also, 
is geared to steady or rising values 
for the life of the house, not a re- 
duction in monthly payments that 
would permit it to “filter down,” 
however gradually. 

Apparently it is still as true as it 
ever was that we need some new 
housing within reach of families 
how outside the effective private 
market. Prosperity only makes the 
continuance of slum living condi- 
tions legs excusable, the need for 
effective solutions more urgent. 
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And the rising significance of the 
racial aspects of the housing prob- 
lem adds to the urgency. So does 
the relocation problem growing 
from the desire to revitalize central 
blighted areas and from the tre- 
mendous displacement of homes for 
freeways and other public works. 

The basic problem we tried to 
tackle in the US Housing Act is 
still with us. What was wrong with 
our efforts to solve it? 

In the light of 1957 conditions, it 
now seems there were two funda- 
mental fallacies in the original ap- 
proach, one a matter of basic policy 
formulation and administration, the 
other a matter of physical planning 
and design. The 1937 approach was 
natural, valid and even necessary at 
the time, and it represented pro- 
gress in relation to what had gone 
before. But it jelled too soon, be- 
came too rigid, without allowing for 
flexible adaptation to American 
values and conditions. 


Two-headed housing policy 


The most questionable assump- 
tion was the notion that slum re- 
housing should be established per- 
manently as an independent pro- 
gram, with its own separate legisla- 
tion and administrative machinery 
at both federal and local levels, quite 
apart from other housing policies 
and the over-all housing picture. 
This insured the segregation of the 
low-income slum-dweller, and forti- 
fied his isolation as a special char- 
ity case by permitting only public 
initiative and public landlordship, 
with narrow rules of eligibility, for 
any form of subsidized housing that 
might be needed. This also contrib- 
uted to the segregation of upper- 
income families in FHA schemes, 
and to that lily-white suburbia that 
now presents such a critical prob- 
lem. And it is just as much public 
housing’s responsibility as the Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers that there is such a vast gap 
between the two narrow, entirely 
separate types of federal housing 
policy, with no real responsibility at 
any level of government to de- 
termine over-all housing needs— 
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whether on a national basis or for 
any given community—and to see 
that policies are adjusted to meet 
those needs. 

This came about because federal 
housing aids were all initiated on 
an ad hoc emergency basis during 
the depression, with little thought 
for long-term needs or goals. But 
depression - mindedness continued 
too long: it was a fallacious element 
in much postwar planning, partic- 
ularly housing. Vested interests 
grew up and were institutionalized 
around each separate fragmentary 
program, with the result that all 
three major groups—lenders, build- 
ers and public housers—have been 
about equally opposed to the kind of 
coordination that would permit 
more flexibility and realism in 
meeting the full range of local needs. 

Similarly, while the early crusade 
on behalf of local initiative and re- 
sponsibility was fine, and the estab- 
lishment of local housing authori- 
ties (or something of the kind) was 
a necessary step, their permanent 
role should never have been defined 
and jelled so narrowly. We now have 
a proliferation of special-purpose 
local agencies concerned with slums 
and housing, with no responsibility 
anywhere to view the housing pic- 
ture as a whole, least of all at the 
metropolitan level where this is 
most essential. The result is a few 
expensive, high-density, overcon- 
trolled municipal projects, mostly 
on central sites, and a vast chaotic 
flood of middle-cass_ individual 
homes in the suburbs. With all our 
complicated housing machinery we 
cannot solve either the relocation 
problem in central areas or the 
equally urgent problem of balanced 
development out on the fringe. 

Viewed in retrospect, it would 
have been worth-while, for the sake 
of better integrated, more flexible 
tools, to make some real conces- 
sions. Not the priniciple of subsidy, 
for this is absolutely essential to 
any solution of the slum problem. 
But if necessary, public landlord- 
ship might have been given up and 
in any case it should have been 
possible to subsidize various forms 
of private housing enterprise, in- 
cluding suburban tracts for indivi- 
dual ownership, in order to meet a 
wider range of need and popular de- 


continued on p. 221 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 





...1ts effect on 
modern architecture 


A variety of textures and colors. 
Many standard shapes and sizes. The 
ability to blend easily with other ma- 
terials. That’s how stainless steel 
helps architects achieve the modern, 





clean lines so effective in the best of genet ae 
today’s skyscrapers, shopping cen- ssernnese? = - 
ters, industrial buildings and else- sezeeet ro ~ 
ai 
where. secree 
; gagecreeercs® 
Stainless steel can save money, ‘ sat 
too! § d ‘at en-reeeerncn 
! P ‘orrosio sistance 
00 uperior corrosion resistance gueesegeecn 
reduces maintenance. Superior eeeuseezas 
strength and hardness keep trim (eeeneeeurre 
and doorways dent and scratch free. a al hl ial ll 2 ot Ts) i: 
When it’s built of stainless steel, it’s teens + 
a permanent job. igh ees ont ene ae ng 


For more information about stain- 
less steel and the contribution it 
can make to your plans, see your 
stainless steel supplier or write 
ELECTROMET~— leading producer of 
more than 100 alloys for the metal 
industries, including chromium and 
manganese used for making stain- 
less steels. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


80 E.42nd Street [New York 17, N.Y. 





METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
.»» THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Socony Mobile Buildina 
New York, N. Y. 





‘ Look for new colors... new textures .. . new standard 

4 fr  § 7 , shapes. Through strength, beauty, durability and easy 

d [. | 'f ) Mn te t maintenance, stainless steel opens exciting possibilities 
TRADE-MARK for the architect. 





The term “Electromet” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING cona. 


sire (and, incidentally, to bring 
some private building interests over 
to advocacy of public housing). 


Misapplied ‘“‘community planning” 


Having established machinery 
that could only produce a type of 
residential development quite alien 
to any American ideal of com- 
munity, we then proceeded to dram- 
atize this extreme form of pater- 
nalistic class-segregation architec- 
turally, in the name of “modern 
community planning.” 

The basic ideas that stemmed 
from the British garden city plan- 
ners, and were rationalized by the 
Bauhaus school of modern archi- 
tects, contributed vital concepts to 
American housing. The reaction 
against chaotic individualism and 
the wasteful crudity of the ubiquit- 
ous gridiron street pattern was long 
overdue. But in grasping for mod- 
ern principles of large-scale com- 
munity design, we embraced too 
wholeheartedly functionalist and 
collectivist architectural theories 
that tended to ignore certain subtler 
esthetic values and basic social 
needs. To experiment in this di- 
rection was healthy and necessary. 
The mistake, again, was to jell both 
policy and practice in rigid for- 
mulas that prevented further exper- 
imentation to adapt and humanize 
these principles in suitable terms 
for the American scene. 

The public housing project there- 
fore continues to be laid out as a 
“community unit,” as large as pos- 
sible and entirely divorced from its 
neighborhood surroundings, even 
though this only dramatizes the 
Segregation of charity-case families. 
Standardization is emphasized rath- 
er than alleviated in project design, 
as a glorification of efficient pro- 
duction methods and an expression 
of the goal of “decent, safe and 
Sanitary” housing for all. But the 
bleak symbols of productive effici- 
ency and “minimum standards” are 
hardly an adequate or satisfactory 
expression of the values associated 
with American home life. And all 
this is, in addition, often embodied 
In the skyscraper, whose refined 
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technology gladdens the hearts of 
technocratic architectural sculptors 
but pushes its occupants into a 
highly organized, beehive type of 
community life for which most 
American families have no desire 
and little aptitude. 

There is no room in such schemes 
for individual deviation, for per- 
sonal initiative and responsibility, 
for outdoor freedom and privacy, 
for the type of small-scale business 
enterprise that plays such an im- 
portant social role in most slum 
areas. Management domination is 
built in, a necessary corollary of 
architectural form. 


How to reform the reformers? 


A fresh start is badly needed to 
bring this frustrated effort to effec- 
tive maturity. And the time may at 
last be ripe. Until recently there were 
only a few lonely critics within the 
ranks of the “housers’’ themselves. 
But now some local housing authori- 
ties are beginning to question the old 
formulas. The big push for rede- 
velopment and renewal has also per- 
formed an important service in 
forcing all kinds of civic groups and 
agencies, including real estate in- 
terests and local housing authori- 
ties, to face up to hitherto insolu- 
able problems and get together to 
find solutions. In some areas local 
and metropolitan planning agencies 
are beginning to assume some re- 
sponsibility for determining over- 
all housing needs, and for fitting the 
bits and pieces of federal aid and 
private and public initiative to- 
gether. In several cities, the mayors 
have appointed housing coordina- 
tors for this purpose. And along- 
side central redevelopment, a new 
issue is just coming over the hori- 
zon Officially in fast-growing re- 
gions such as California: how to en- 
courage better balanced communi- 
ties with a wider variety of homes 
in the fringe areas, to meet the 
needs of the lower-income and mi- 
nority families who are more and 
more likely to find their employ- 
ment in outlying plants and offices. 

All this broader-based civic effort 
and sharper awareness tends to 
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make the weaknesses in narrow, 
overcompartmentalized federal hous- 
ing policy more apparent. Sooner or 
later there will be a grass-roots de- 
mand for greater flexibility and bet- 
ter coordination, strong enough to 
overcome the special-interest lob- 
bies, each trying to maintain its 
own little preserve. And this is the 
only effective and healthy way to 
bring about the necessary changes. 
For it is only when cities and 
metropolitan areas know what they 
need and want in terms of federal 
housing aid that greater flexibility 
will be justified. 

It is not a matter of substituting 
a new legal-administrative formula 
for the old one. Under certain con- 
ditions the old formula is still the 
best answer, perhaps the only pos- 
sible solution. But what is primari- 
ly needed, not only for low-income 
slum dwellers and minority groups 
but for the great mass of middle- 
income families in all their infinite 
variety of taste and need, is more 
choice in location, dwelling type and 
neighborhood character. The kind 
of home best suited to a given 
American family can never be de- 
cided by officials. Their highest re- 
sponsibility, rather, is to make sure 
that public policies keep the “‘effec- 
tive market” broad enough to pro- 
vide some real selection at all 
economic and social levels. 

Freedom and flexibility are prob- 
ably the hardest things to achieve 
with public policy. But a country 
that can devise the insured mort- 
gage (in all its different forms), 
Fannie May, the modernization 
loan, the annual contribution, the 
local authority bond, redevelopment 
and renewal grants, and ingenious 
methods for local governments to 
contribute their share, should cer- 
tainly be able to find some way to 
make these excellent tools work 
more freely and more effectively. 


FORUM has asked a group of local 
leaders and officials, architects and 
social scientists who know public 
housing best “out on the firing line” 
for their suggestions for specific 
changes in housing policy and prac- 
tice. Next month FORUM will pub- 
lish these suggestions, along with 
Catherine Bauer’s proposal for an 
HHFA experimental pilot program. 

—ED. 
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ae ee ee ee DETROIT’S NEW @ mmm 


Carrier Gas-Fired Heaters offer © © HENRY & EDSEL FORD AUDITORIUM 1 


TWO BIG ADVANTAGES 
straight from the 





“heart of aluminized steel’ 








Photo shows Main Entrance. Architects: Crane, Kiehlen & Kellogg 
. O'Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach, Detroit. Furnished and 
installed by: Firedoors, Inc., East Detroit. 


Another 


ALUMILINE 


Entrance 
FACTORY BUILT TO 
RIGID ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 


All ALUMILINE Extruded Alumilited* Aluminum 
Products are also available in Architectural Colors— & 


@ GOLD LITE, BLUE LITE & BLACK LITE J 


| ee 2 os Oe hUmLhUmGL UG 
nama eS a 
seemeesnisiniieianen anes anen 


ne nemo 





a Send for your copies of i 
ALUMILINE FULL-SIZE DETAILS 

t ALUMILINE CATALOGS: STORE FRONTS . . . ENTRANCES { 
THE ALUMILINE CORPORATION 

| punnent cane PAWTUCKET, R. |. i 


*Trade Name Aluminum Company of America 
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WHAT'S NEW in 


Waste and Drains 


(VULCATHENE® POLYETHYLENE) 


long-lasting value plus smart design 





First big advantage: Carrier Gas-Fired Unit 
Heaters and Duct Furnaces offer special long- 
lasting value. Only Carrier has this “heart” —an 
all-welded heat-exchanger made of 16-gauge alu- 
minized steel. It far outlasts ordinary furnace 
steel of heavier gauge and ceramic coated metals. 


















Second big advantage: these Carrier Gas-Fired 


Unit Heaters and Duct Furnaces combine the COMPLE TONS '  . 
smart design demanded for the most modern af ’ at Ee 
stores and offices ... with the dependability and \ WOLCATHE informative Bulletin 


WASTE 


D on the advantages 
WOAINAGE and characteristics 
SYSTEMS of Vulcathene. 


performance features that are required by indus- 
trial applications. 





Along with these two advantages, there is also 
a wide choice—Unit Heaters in 8 sizes, 50,000 
to 230,000 Btu/hr. Duct Furnaces in 7 sizes, 
70,000 to 230,000 Btu/hr. Look in the Classified 
Directory under “Heaters— Unit” for the name of 
your Carrier representative. Or write today to 
Carrier Corporation, Dept. UH, Syracuse, N. Y. 


No.1 of.a series 





The development of Vulcathene 
for corrosive-resistant and shock-proof 
plumbing equipment is providing 
inexpensive, widely suitable 
installations in new Hospitals, 
Research Laboratories, Schools 
and Universities everywhere. 


Write today for Bulletin AF-! 


@ Simao Vulcathene 
625 SOUTH GOODMAN ST., ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
DIVISION THE WNALGE CO., IME 








industrial heating - air conditioning - refrigeration 
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Abroad 


A continuing review of international building 


PRECARIOUS IN PFORZHEIM 


February, 1945 brought de- 
struction to the small Black 
Forest city of Pforzheim. Piec- 
ing their lives back together, 
the city’s Protestants agreed 
on the impermanence of earthly 
shelter; they also agreed on the 
need for a new building for St. 
Matthew’s Church. Architect 
Egon Eiermann was called 
in to interpret their agreement, 
produced a careful patchwork 
of concrete blocks and colored 
glass inserts. Inside, the light 
is filtered through the riddled 
walls, Above the altar a pur- 
posely crude cross leans pre- 
cariously forward. 





TIMELESS IN BOGOTA 


Although famed Engineer Guil- 
lermo Gonzales used the most 
advanced structural techniques 
of concrete vaulting in carrying 
out the design for his recently 
completed Chapel of Fatima, 
the result (right) achieves a 
composure and balance more 
often associated with less pres- 
sured eras of church building. 
Juvenal Moya is the architect; 
a busy street in Bogota, Colom- 
bia is the site. 
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DUTCH LUNCH AT THE STATION 


Luncheon in the restaurants of 
Europe’s railroad stations is 
often remembered as a dank, 
subterranean affair. And get- 
ting to the station in the first 
place was rarely easy, being com- 
plicated by the coming together 
of all transportation, public 
and private, at one bottlenecked 





MEMORIAL AT HIROSHIMA 


In the middle of Hiroshima’s 
desert a peace center of three 
contemporary buildings (as- 
sembly hall, memorial museum 
and auditorium) offers a con- 
structive framework for un- 
avoidable thoughts of the 
world’s first nuclear explosion. 
Designed by Architects Kenzo 
Tange, Takaski Asada & Sac- 


entrance. By avoiding these 
twin evils and by showing off 
many new ideas for modern 
station-goers, Architect K. van 
der Gaast’s terminal at Eind- 
hoven succeeds in being truly 
inviting. Among the new ideas: 
excellent lighting throughout, 
full use of the building’s height 





hio Otani, the stilt-supported 
buildings stand above but not 
apart from the symbolic sculp. 
tures of several Japanese ar 
tists. Leading through the 
grounds, among the sculptures 
and nearby tombstones, are the 
traditional pathways of Japan. 
ese landscaping, directional yet 
conducive to contemplation, 





(offices are double-decked above 
the ticket counters) and port- 
holes for curious diners. But 
those who might miss the cave- 
like atmosphere of former 
times also get a dividend: there 
is a tunnel moling below 
ground to the adjacent bus and 
trolley platforms. 


PHOTOS : MARTIEN COPPENS 
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ORANGE BOWL IN ITALY 


Between the sea and the moun- 
tains near Formia the Italian 
government recently finished a 
training camp for track ath- 
letes. Its brightly hued focal 
point is a lightweight, rein- 
forced concrete gymnasium, a 
dynamic amalgam of tensions, 
spans and angles. Appropriate 
as a home for runners, vault- 
ers and leapers, Architect A. 
Vitellozzi’s design broad jumps 
across some 116’, touching solid 


&. R. BHARADWAY 
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ground at only the four cor- 
ners. The span is made possible 
by two huge steel trusses, 
roofed over by folded concrete 
slabs. Other features of the 
camp are a stadium which 
seats 2,000 people (and is 
called, for local, agricultural 
reasons, “The Orange Bowl’), 
a six-lane, 400-meter track, 
public buildings and accommo- 
dations for four dozen sun- 
baked athletes. 





. ASKANCE IN INDIA 


As if to glance at a rapidly 
passing client, the facade of 
the New India Assurance build- 
ing in Bombay is turned “eyes 
right.” The architects, Master, 
Sathe & Bhuta, provide a more 
static explanation: the build- 
ing had to face west, toward 
the blistering afternoon sun, 
the blasting monsoon and, oc- 


Abroad 
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casionally, the cooling sea 
breeze. To draw in the best 
of the Indian elements and to 
exclude the worst, a reinforced 
concrete grid of surprising 
depth (5') and severe angle 
(45°) was devised. And the ; 
westerly drafts bounce in, the 

owners say, with a new-found 

vitality and cooling. 
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Smithcraft fluorescent lighting units are installed in thousands of offices, factorieh 


stores, schools and diversified interiors from coast to coast. Wherever good lighting 
is important, you'll find. . . 


SMITHCRAFT—‘‘AMERICA’S FINEST FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 
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TOOLROOM™M 


Just as fine tools are essential to 


production workers, convenient, 
smartly-styled office furniture is vital 
to men of decision “up front.’’ Not 
only is the new Custom Line by 
Steelcase good looking, it is engi- 
neered to give the busy executive 
the most efficient tools in his trade. 
That's why you'll find whenever 
more than price is a factor, Steelcase 
is consistently first choice! 


Ask your secretary... 
to send for the new full color 
Steelcase Showcase brochure 
on the startling new Custom 
Line office furniture by Steel- 
case. Just write Department A. 





OFFICE FURNITURE 
STEELCASE INC 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Authorized dealers in principal cities 


In Canada 
CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. « Toronto 
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Today's smartest floors wear KENTILE 


This is KENTILE vinyl asbestos tile 


So much easier to care for! 
So much longer-wearing! 
And grease-proof, too! 


CNR BoOORe 


available in Vinyl Asbestos, Solid Vinyl, Cushion-back Vinyl, 
Rubber, Cork and Asphalt tile...over 150 decorator colors, 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SIZES AND THICKNESSES: 
Marbleized 9'9"" 1/16", 
1/8" 


| Carnival 9x9" 1/16" 


I Corktone 9%x9" 1/16", 


1/8" 


COLORS: 
Marbleized 
Carnival 
Corktone 


INSTALLATION 

Kentile vinyl asbestos tile 
(KenFlex®) may be installed 
over any smooth interior 
surface, including concrete 
in contact with the earth, 
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